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Since the first pages of the present number were printed, it 
has been decided by the Government that racing is to stop 


everywhere, except at DLewmarket. It was, however, too late to 
omit the review of the prospects of the cancelled Derby.—ED. 
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DERBY LAstT month I wound up 
PROSPECTS my “ Look Round” at the 
principal three-year-olds by 

coming to the conclusion that the 
prospects of Friar Marcus were particu- 
larly good, noting that the danger to 
him in the classic events would come 
from Mr. MHulton’s’ Torloisk, Mr. 
Williamson’s King Priam, and Mr. S. B. 
Joel’s Pommern. Whilst my article was 
in the press things happened, things of 
an all-important character as regards 
these animals. Friar Marcus was tried 
and found wanting, wanting, that is, in 
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POMMERN, WINNER OF THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS 
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ability to stay a mile, and the informa- 
tion certainly caused me great surprise, 
for the reason that Richard Marsh had 
spoken to me of the colt’s progress during 
the winter in terms which it would 
scarcely be wrong to describe as 
enthusiastic. Two of his races last year 


were over six furlongs, and I do not think 
it occurred to Marsh as in the least 
probable that the son of Cicero would 
fail to stay at least a mile. The question 
arises whether sons of Cicero do stay ? 
One of his daughters did so, it may be 
remarked — Prue, 


for she won the 
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Newmarket Oaks over a mile-and-three- 
quarters, and it is at least to be hoped 
that the offspring of Lord Rosebery’s 
horse will not turn out to be short 
runners. Cicero himself, it may be 
remembered, went for the Ascot Cup, 
though whether it was wise to allow him 
to do so is another question. No one 
will doubt Lord Rosebery’s sagacity, and 
no owner has had more experience of 
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Craven Stakes he stopped soon after 
going six furlongs; nevertheless he was 
brought out for the March Stakes, run 
Across the Flat, a quarter-of-a-mile 
farther, and this time he certainly lasted 
a little longer. I can quite see Torloisk 
winning mile races, but am afraid that 
his Derby prospects are remote. King 
Priam came out at the Newmarket First 
Spring Meeting, and with odds of 7 to 4 


KING PRIAM (M. WING UP) WINNER OF THE CHIPPENHAM PLATE, NEWMARKET 


high-class horses, but whatever he may 
have thought about Cicero at the 
beginning of June, 1907, it is quite 
possible that at the present time he may 
well doubt whether the Derby winner 
at the post for the Ascot Cup was in his 
proper place. 

Of the four colts I mentioned another 
besides Friar Marcus soon seemed to put 
himself out of it—Torloisk. In the 


on him won the Chippenham Plate easily 


by four lengths. This is a race over 
a mile-and-a-half, a severe course more- 
over, and it might seem that such a 
performance ought to be regarded as 
satisfactory. Before the race there were 
rumours to the detriment of the colt, 
and notwithstanding his victory I was 
not much impressed, because at the 
distance My Prince seemed to be fairly 
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holding him, and Lord St. Davids’ son 
of Marcovil, who is some removes from 
the first class, was giving King Priam 
10 lb. more than weight for age. As I 
correct my proof I have just time to add 
that King Priam has since been beaten 
by Mr. Ernest Tanner’s Carancho, giving 
the three-year-old 4 lb. more than weight 
for age. 

The only one of the four who comes 
out well is Pommern, and he at the time 
of writing is first favourite for the Derby 
at little over even money, but at the 
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Thousand, on the ground that running 
him when he was as far from fit as he 
had been a fortnight previously might 
not, to say the least of it, have done him 
any good. 

Colonel Hall Walker has by no means 
abandoned the idea that there are great 
possibilities about Let Fly. In the Two 
Thousand Guineas this colt was no nearer 
than ninth, but for the first time he ran 
in blinkers, and his jockey declared that 
he “would do nothing.” He sulked, 
and in the Derby he will not be so 


VAUCLUSE, WINNER OF THE ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS 


same time it might be argued that the 
price does not altogether unfairly 
represent his chance; for it may be 
asked what there is to beat him? There 
was a legitimate exctise for Pommern’s 
defeat in the Craven Stakes. For one 
thing Sir John Thursby’s Rossendale is 
by no means to be despised, and he was 
in receipt of 151lb. from Pommern. 
Rossendale furthermore was ready and 
Pommern decidedly backward, indeed 
one Newmarket trainer rather doubted 
whether Pommern would win the Two 


adorned—or disfigured. He may be set 
down among the possibles, but scarcely 
among the probables. Mr. M. Fitzgerald’s 
Fitzorb is sometimes mentioned in the 
Derby market, and his stable companion 
Mr. J. B. Joel’s Sunfire has also been 
quoted at 100 to 6. No reason seems 
discoverable why they should beat 
Pommern, and all going well with him 
he ought to win the Derby. Some good 
judges regard the greatly improved My 


Ronald as the chief danger. 
* * * * * 
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THE OAKS What will win the Oaks is 

another question which has 
to be considered. It is unfortunate that 
Mr. Hulton’s Silver Tag should have 
been removed. Although an idea had 
existed that she might not last a mile, 
it struck me that she was staying on 
well at the finish of the One Thousand 
Guineas, and that in another hundred 
yards it is far from impossible that she 
might not have beaten the winner, Lord 
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of her was 23lb. behind Silver Tag. 
The Oaks, however, will scarcely take 
much winning to all appearance. Lord 
Michelham’s Plucky Liége does not stay, 
and Lord Derby’s Dame Prudent is by 
no means what was hoped. Mr. W. M. 
Savill’s Lady Josephine must be put 
down as a non-stayer, as it is to be 
feared must the Duke of Westminster’s 
Eager Eyes. At Newmarket before the 
One Thousand there were rumours in 


ELAINE, WINNER OF THE MILDENHALL PLATE 


Rosebery’s Vaucluse. This was my 
reading of the race, and though the 
Oaks is an additional half-mile the point 
is which of the others are more likely 
to find it within their compass? Mr. 
F. E. Withington’s Elaine must be put 
down as having a chance, as she showed 
capacity to cover the distance by 
winning the Mildenhall Plate over the 
severe last mile and a half of the 
Cesarewitch Course. She did not beat 
much, and last year the official estimate 


favour of Sir John Thursby’s, Moonfleet, 
the own sister to Torchlight. I gathered 
from Sir John that these rumours 


had no good foundation. I suppose 
that Vaucluse will be favourite, and that 
it is highly probable she will win another 
Oaks for Lord Rosebery, who carried 
off the race in 1883 with Bonny Jean, 
and indeed ran third on the same 
occasion with a filly named Ettarre. A 
story of the period was to the effect 
that the second string almost knocked 
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over another competitor whom her 
owner had regarded as not unlikely 
to win, and that on his mildly com- 
plaining to Lord Rosebery he replied 
that it was “no good starting two 
unless you made some sort of use of the 
second!’ Lord Rosebery’s victories 
are always popular at Epsom, and indeed 
elsewhere; Vaucluse may achieve a 
notable one, but she has Elaine to beat. 
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justifying expectations. Two familiar 
scenes are depicted as seasonable and 
appropriate to the present number, the 
“Parade for the Derby ” and the finish 
for the great race. Derby Day is one of 
the comparatively few occasions on 
which tall hats are worn at a period 
when they are very far from invariable 
even in Bond Street ; it will be perceived 
that in the Club Stand—in the fore- 


VOLTA, WINNER OF THE VICTORIA CUP AT HURST PARK 


SOME I give a picture of Pommern 
PICTURES and need not therefore 
describe him for the benefit 

of those unfamiliar with his appearance 
as a remarkably handsome colt, also 
another picture is of King Priam, a 
somewhat different type. I took a great 
fancy to this son of Your Majesty last 
year, and am sorry that he is not 


ground of the picture—there is no 
exception to this headgear, straw being 
for the most part the fashion in 
Tattersall’s ring which adjoins. It is 
said that the tall hat is doomed, and 
it may be that in years to come when 
some enquirer into bygone fashions is 
turning over the leaves of this magazine 
he may be interested by the spectacle 
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of what used to obtain in the early years 
of the twentieth century. 

Vaucluse has not previously figured 
in these pages, and here she is. Here 
also is Lord Carnarvon’s Volta, who 
won the Victoria Cup at Hurst Park 
and appears likely to win a good many 
more races. The Victoria Cup course 
of seven furlongs seems just exactly to 
suit the son of Valens. In the Greenham 
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THE What is the best horse 
BEST HORSE now in training? Probably 
IN TRAINING many people would name 
Mr. J. B. Joel’s Black 

Jester, who is here depicted. Glancing at 
his last year’s record the three brackets 
preceding figures not so inclosed are to 
be remarked. The son of Polymelus won 
the St. George Stakes at Liverpool, the 
Sussex Stakes at Goodwood, and the 


BLACK JESTER, WINNER OF THE CITY AND SUBURBAN 


Stakes at Newbury—a mile—Let Fly 
and Sunfire beat him by a couple of 
lengths, giving him, moreover, 3]1b., 
which meant much about a length more. 
It may be concluded that in very good 
company a mile is slightly beyond his 


tether. He was not put into the Derby 
so that his inability is of less importance. 


* * * * * 


St. Leger, thus accumulating some 
£9,000 in three essays, and his subsequent 
failure was little to his discredit, seeing 
that he was endeavouring to win a 
Cambridgeshire with 8st. 12lb. As 
those familiar with racing are aware, 
this would not have been by any means 
an unprecedented feat. The three-year- 
old Foxhall won with 9 st., Plaisanterie 
with 8st. 121b., and being a filly this 
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might be reckoned even better than 
Foxhall’s performance, La Fléche also 
won with 8st. 101b., which in a colt 
would be taken to represent 8 st. 13 lb.; 
but success with such a burden is notable 
and rare. This season Black Jester easily 
won the City and Suburban with 9st., 
giving 16lb. to Lord d’Abernon’s more 
than useful five-year-old Diadumenos, 
winner of the Jubilee, and it will be 
noted that in the weight-for-age scale 
between a four-year-old and a five there 
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frequently just fell short of success, 
four seconds standing to his name, 
sandwiched, however, between two 
victories. As a four-year-old he was 
beaten less than a length for the Duke 
of York Stakes and only two heads for 
the Cambridgeshire. His record is 
interesting. Diadumenos has run in 
twenty-one races and has been placed in 
no fewer than eighteen of them; and in 
two of the other three he was fourth. The 
single occasion on which he has not been 


ALONG THE BACK STRETCH, ASCOT 


is a further difference over this course 
of fully 4lb. in the month of April. 
I say “fully because it is over 
a mile, 51b. over a mile-and-a-half, 
and ‘this is a mile-and-a-quarter. 

There is just time to add a line about 
the Jubilee, in which Diadumenos 
followed the footsteps of his dam 
Donnetta who won in 1906. Mr. George 
Lambton had always held that this 
was a horse who would steadily improve 
with age. As a_ three-year-old he 


close up was the Hunt Cup of 1913 when 
he finished ninth to Long Set. It is not 
of course, to be pretended that it was 
a great achievement to beat Wrack by 
a head in receipt of 91b., but it is much 
to win a Jubilee. 

Black Jester is seen being led in after 
his victory ; he was, of course, No. 1 on 
the card, and the figure appears over the 
judge’s box behind him. A photographer 
is just snapping him and the soldier in 
khaki is a sample of the men who this 
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year are making up an enormous pro- 
portion of any given assemblage of 
racegoers. 

One of the photographs depicts the 
start for the Two Thousand, in which 
one of Sir John Thursby’s pair, Highfield, 
was unfortunately left, Rossendale, the 
other one, getting well away. Highfield 
was not supposed to have a chance, and it 
is wildly improbable that he would have 
beaten Pommern, or indeed even have 
finished in front of his stable companion 
who was sixth, but one never knows 
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we may expect to see not long hence, 
for it is certain that Society will be very 
sparsely represented, and it is well that 
it should be so, though to abandon the 
meeting altogether would have done a 
lasting injury to the Turf. We are taken 
across the Irish Channel to Phoenix 
Park, and shown the winner of the 
Two-year-old Plate being led in ; , finally 
in the matter of pictures there are three 
from Chester: the Parade for the Cup, 
which was won by Mr. Bower Ismay’s 
Hare Hill, the finish for the Chester Vase, 


VIEW DOWN THE COURSE, ASCOT 


what may happen, and he of course was 
never in the race. As Ascot is approach- 
ing, and the meeting is to be held, with 
restrictions, I am giving an illustration 
of a race which strikes me as picturesque. 
The field is far from the crowd, only a 
couple of policemen being observers, as 
in one of the long distance races the 
horses gallop along the back stretch, 
opposite to the stands on the far side of 
the track. There is a view down the 
course at Ascot which it may be guessed 
will be a marked contrast to that which 


which was carried off by Sir Berkeley 
Sheffield’s Esplandian, and a special 
stand provided for the wounded soldiers, 
who, it may be seen, are taking keen 
interest in the proceedings. The evident 
gratification which enormous numbers of 
wearers of khaki have been deriving from 
the recreation of the racecourse}seems. 
to provide sufficient answer to the 
question whether it was desirable that 
racing should be continued. At steeple- 
chase meetings it has been by no means 
an infrequent occurrence for men home 
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from the front on short leave to divert 
themselves by riding, and in several 
cases by winning, a race, and promptly 
returning to the trenches. With regard 
to Esplandian’s win, the son of Amadis 
and Ronna can only be described as a 
very bad animal, and that he should 
have won a race worth over £1,600 is a 
remarkable piece of luck for his owner. 
Sir Berkeley was not present, but Lord 
Arthur Grosvenor, who is interested 
in his brother-in-law’s stable, had 
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olds seen so far, and furthermore whether 
any have been out who are likely to 
retain prominence during the season. I 
am writing soon after the end of the 
Chester Meeting, at which two who may 
hold their own were produced—the Duke 
of Westminster’s Ali Bey, a son of 
Bayardo and Mowsali, and his Earlock, 
a daughter of Earla Mor and Sisterlike, 
half-sister to Mr. Hulton’s Stornoway, 
who has lately been described to me as 
one of the most beautiful horses now to 
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INDIAN CANOE LED IN AFTER WINNING THE TWO-YEAR-OLD PLATE AT PHCENIX PARK 


even in the 


practically no hopes, 
moderate company left when Black Jester 
was led away without being saddled. 
There were four runners, and instructions 
to Esplandian’s jockey were to “ get 
third if he possibly could.” 
* * * * 


* 
THE A question continually 
TWO-YEAR-OLDS asked is which is the 
best of the two-year- 


be found in England, though owing to 
wind infirmity he had to be retired 
from active service at an early age, 
after running once in the spring as a 
three-year-old. Ali Bey had nothing to 
beat in the Mostyn Plate, but created an 
excellent impression by his looks and 
action. In the Ormonde Stakes he ran 
Lord Derby’s Marchetta filly to half a 
length, giving her 7 lb. more than weight 
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THE PARADE FOR THE CHESTER CUP 


THE FINISH FOR THE CHESTER VASE, WON BY ESPLANDIAN 
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for age, and his jockey declared that he 
was unlucky, a piece of newspaper 
having been blown into his face, causing 
him to shy and lose his stride. The filly 
won under disadvantages; her trainer 
told me that she had not eaten an oat 
since her arrival in Chester, but never- 
theless she carried off her race in good 
style from a previous winner. It is too 
early at present to speak decidedly of 
any two-year-old as really good, indeed 
premature conclusions have so often been 
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Samandra, a son of Roquelaure and Bell 
Flower; Mr. Stuart’s Duggie by Neil 
Gow — Aida; Mr. Frank Curzon’s 
Comedienne; Mr. A. J. Joyner’s 


Clapperbill; and I was much pleased 
with a promising young one of Mr. 
Hulton’s, Analogy, by Dark Ronald— 
Action, though he failed on his first 
appearance to beat Mr. L. McCreery’s 
little filly Laramie down the Epsom hill. 


* * * * * 


THE PARADE FOR THE GREAT JUBILEE HANDICAP, KEMPTON PARK 


reached that much reluctance exists to 
rate highly any young one who comes out 
before Ascot, in spite of recent 
experiences. Of late years good ones 
have been out early. 

Useful ones who have won races are 
Mr. Henry Salvin’s Dulce Domum— 
successful for the first time when he 
ran as the Hestia colt—Colonel Hall 
Walker’s Tillywhim, bred by her owner, 
of course, a daughter of Minoru and 
Lily Rose; Foxgrove, a son of St. 
Amant and Morrow; Lord Carnarvon’s 


MISS Forty years ago I was 
MARIE LOHR dramatic critic of The 
Standard, and in the course 

of my duties went to see A. J. Byron’s 
Our Boys, in January, 1875, at the 
Vaudeville Theatre. Incidentally, I 
remember leaving the house with the 
late Mr. Arthur A’Beckett, who observed 
that the piece was “ not bad but he did 
not think it would run.” This staggered 
me, for I was a very young critic, 
paid heed to the opinion of my seniors, 
and the comedy had struck me as likely 
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to be a big success. It ran without a 
break for four years and four months. 
One of the successes of this play 
was the Violet Melrose of Miss Kate 
Bishop. In course of time the delightful 
actress married, and her daughter, Miss 
Marie Lohr, has inherited to the full the 
charm and ability of her mother ; indeed 
Miss Lohr has done stronger work than 
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in Shock-Headed Peter and The Man who 
Stole the Castle. Miss Lohr had the great 
advantage of association with Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal during more than one tour, 
and her progress was so rapid that she 
was engaged by Mr. Beerbohm Tree— 
as he then was—to play Margaret in the 
revival of Faust at His Majesty’s, in 
September, 1908. Since then her position 


DIADUMENOS WINNING THE GREAT JUBILEE HANDICAP, KEMPTON PARK 


Miss Kate Bishop, so far as I recollect, 
was ever called upon to undertake. It 
is curious to read that Miss Loéhr made 
her first appearance on the stage close 
upon twenty years ago, but the case is 
altered when it is further observed that 
she was then just six years old. This 
was at Sydney, and she was only eleven 
when first seen in London, at the Garrick 


has been firmly established, and the name 
of Miss Marie Lohr ranks high among 
the popular actresses of the period. 
Admirable as her interpretations have 
been she has probably not yet reached 
the summit of her capacity. So I judge 
from one particularly fine moment of 
outburst in Mr. Rudolf Besier’s Kings 
and Queens at the St. James’ Theatre. 
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CAPTAIN DANVERS, R.H.A. 
(A Story of the Present Moment) 


BY MRS. CAMERON DUNBAR 


“* Real life is a race through sore trouble 
That gains not an inch on the goal, 
And bliss an intangible bubble 
That cheats an unsatisfied soul, 
Aud the whole 
Of the rest an illegible scroll.” 


—Adam Lindsay Gordon. 


*‘ WoMEN are a nuisance out pig-sticking. 
They ought never to be allowed.” 

Captain Danvers could have bitten out 
his tongue the moment he had uttered 
the words, for they chanced to coincide 
with a momentary lull in the general 
conversation, and his voice travelled 
easily the length and breadth of the 
table ! 

A pretty little dark woman seated 
néarly opposite him gave him a glance 
in which surprise, displeasure and con- 
tempt were about equally blended. 

“Tt’s as well for me all men don’t 
share that opinion,” she observed to her 
next-door neighbour, and the latter eyed 
Captain Danvers severely as he replied : 

“Some fellows talk a lot of nonsense 
about things they know nothing about. 


It’s kinder to take no notice of them, 
Mrs. Coventry.” 

John Danvers coloured to the roots of 
his fair hair and wished heartily that he 
could climb under the table. Being of 
a shy, retiring disposition it was agony 
to him, at this his first dinner-party at 
Maupore, to have made himself con- 
spicuous in such a stupid manner. Also 
he was young enough to resent being 
laughed at, and he could not but be 
aware that a general smile was passing 
along the table at his expense. Nor was 
his discomfiture lessened by the remarks 
of his friend and senior subaltern, Jack 
Law, as soon as the ladies had left the 
table. 

“Good Lord! you did put your foot 
in it, old fellow, what? Do you know 
that that little woman opposite is Mrs. 
Coventry, one of the keenest pig-stickers 
we have? Comes out regularly. By 
Jove, I wouldn’t be in your shoes for 
something! You’ve made an enemy for 
life there!” 
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Danvers was feeling too depressed to 
notice that his friend was, in vulgar 
parlance, ‘ pulling his leg,’ and he took 
refuge in the sudden surliness that is the 
shy man’s only resource when he feels 
he has made an ass of himself. 

“What does it matter he growled 
out savagely. ‘If the woman’s idiot 
enough to take it to her address J can’t 
help it. I never even heard of her 
existence before—and anyhow, women 
are a nuisance out pig-sticking, and I 
don’t care if she heard me say it.” 

With which sententious remark he 
devoted himself to silence and his glass 
of port, and as soon after dinner as 
decency would permit he made his 
excuses to his hostess and slipped away 
to his own bungalow, feeling as he drove 
home under the stars that he had made 
about as inauspicious an entry into 
Maupore Society as could well be 
imagined. 

Captain Danvers had only recently 
come to Maupore from Meerut, where he 
had the reputation of a good all-round 
sportsman and an ardent pig-sticker. 
He had indeed twice competed for the 
Kadir Cup, and his chances of winning 
that classic event had been considered 
no poor ones by those most in the know. 
But he was of so retiring a disposition 
and so averse from talking about him- 
self that very few people at Maupore 
knew that he was good for anything. 

He never played tennis or bridge—at 
cricket he was more distinguished for 
muffing catches than for making runs, 
and he seldom visited the club. 

“Mark my words, that young man 
is an absolute duffer!” was Mrs. 
Coventry’s characteristically downright 
remark, as she discussed him, the day 
after the dinner-party above mentioned, 
with her great ally, Mrs. Pomfret. 
“T rather doubt if he has ever been 
out pig-sticking at all. He doesn’t look 
as if he could ride—and his manners are 
abominable.”’ 

Mrs. Pomfret was obliged to smile. 
“My dear, you are simply harping 
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on that most unfortunate remark of his 
you happened to overhear. And it’s not 
like you to bear a grudge. You know 
as well as I do he wouldn’t be in the 
Horse Artillery if he couldn’t ride.” 

“Anyhow, I detest a conceited creature 
like that, whatever he can do,” rejoined 
little Mrs. Coventry, sharply, shifting her 
ground with true feminine inconsequence. 
“‘ T shall give him a wide berth to-morrow 
if he comes out. I fancy he will find this 
black-cotton country a little more diffi- 
cult to ride over than the Kadir at 
Meerut.” 

Mrs. Pomfret ventured to murmur 
deprecatingly, ‘‘ I don’t think one could 
really call him conceited. He struck me 
as being rather shy. And Mr. Law told 
me he had quite a reputation for pig- 
sticking at Meerut.” 

To these remarks Mrs. Coventry re- 
mained contemptuously silent, but the 
fact that her friend had defended him 
only made her more obstinately deter- 
mined to dislike this new addition to 
the Maupore garrison, and when the 
following night, at the Tent Club Camp, 
she found herself placed next to Captain 
Danvers at dinner, she greeted him with 
a frigidity quite unlike her usual kindly 
manner. That young man for his part 
felt both frightened and embarrassed at 
meeting so soon the lady whom he had 
unwittingly offended. 

He essayed a few trivial remarks on 
the nature of the surrounding country 
and the chances of sport on the morrow, 
but these were met with so icy a reserve 
that he concluded the lady was deter- 
mined to ignore him, and turned to the 
neighbour on his other side for infor- 
mation, thereafter relapsing into a 
silence which lasted till the end of dinner. 
From time to time, however. he stole a 
furtive side-glance at Mrs. Coventry as 
she chatted vivaciously with an elderly 
major on her left. He had a horror of 
the hard-riding, masculine type of 
woman who alone, he thought, could 
care to come out to a pig-sticking camp 
like this among a lot of men; but he 
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was obliged to confess that in appearance 
at least Mrs. Coventry did not seem to 
come into this category. 

She was willowy and fetite, with a 
delicate, childish face framed in masses 
of dark hair, and such small white hands 
that Captain Danvers found himself 
inwardly wondering how anything so 
tiny and so helpless-looking could pos- 
sibly grasp a hog-spear. 

His eye travelled discontentedly across 
to where Major Coventry, D.A.A.G., 
lolled at the end of the table, and he 
told himself the man must be a fool to 
let his wife come out pig-sticking. It 
was no game for any but the roughest 
and toughest. 

“T suppose you are wishing I had 
stayed at home?” remarked Mrs. 
Coventry’s mocking voice at his elbow. 
She spoke half-jestingly, but her words 
hit the truth so exactly and were so 
unexpected that poor John Danvers 
could only gasp and get exceedingly red, 
utterly at a loss what to answer. 

Mrs. Coventry noted his discomfiture, 
guessed its cause, and she spoke across 
him to the man on his right with a hard 
little glitter in her eyes. 

‘Captain Danvers is one of those men 
who think all good things should be kept 
for them. I suppose he is afraid of being 
cut out ?”’ And with a light laugh that 
had in it a scathing contempt she rose 
from her seat and strolled away to where 
her tent was pitched under the trees at 
a little distance from those of the men. 
But she bit her lip with vexation as she 
sat out in the wonderful Eastern moon- 
light and listened to the men making 
merry over their wine. 

A married life that had not been 
without its seamy side had made her 
perhaps unduly sensitive to the opinions 
of others, and though she would have 
scouted such a notion, the fact remains 
that the disapproval of even so insigni- 
ficant a person as Captain Danvers had 
power to annoy and distress her. 

“Tf he knew everything he wouldn’t 
—he couldn’t be so selfish as to want to 
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deprive me of such a harmless pleasure,’’ 
she told herself—and then coloured with 
annoyance at her own folly in caring for 
the opinion of so detestable a young 
man. 

* * * 

So it was an ironic Fate that led Major 
Carstairs, the energetic secretary of the 
Maupore Tent Club, to place Mrs. 
Coventry, and Captain Danvers in the 
same heat for the pig-sticking next 
morning. Following the usual custom 
he had made all arrangements over-night, 
and allotted to every member his 
particular place—and from his auto- 
cratic dictum, as from Cesar’s, there 
could be no appeal. John Danvers, 
greatly daring, did venture a remon- 
strance but— 

“What, what, what? Think her 
husband ought to be with her? Bosh, 
my dear fellow! That little woman’s 
quite capable of looking after herself 
and you too! Besides, poor old 
Coventry’s utterly useless. I’m puttin’ 
him on the other side. Now don’t 
bother me any more when I’ve got 
everything fixed up. You’ve one of the 
best positions and ought to be satisfied.”’ 

With such gruff admonitions the Major 
cantered off to take up his own place, 
leaving John to make the best of things. 

The young man stood in the centre of 
the camp looking rather unhappy, while 
all around him was stir and expectation 
—men mounting their horses, giving final 
directions to their syces, or hastily 
swallowing the last mouthfuls of their 
chotah-hazri. 

The wonderful Eastern dawn was still 
colouring the sky, and the sun was not 
yet above the horizon. A glorious light 
breeze cooled the air, and the dew lay 
like a soft grey faery-mantle on the dead 
grass and on the glistening leaves of the 
mango-trees. Out of her tent stepped 
Mrs. Coventry, looking as fresh as the 
morning in her neat khaki shirt and skirt 
and big solar-topi. 

As she walked up to where her husband 
was seated on his horse waiting for her, 
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John Danvers was struck afresh by the 
girlish fragility of her slight figure, and 
glancing from her to Major Coventry’s 
puffy red face and baleful eyes, he was 
suddenly reminded of ‘‘ Beauty and the 
Beast.”” The Major was evidently in a 
very bad temper. He cursed the syce 
who was holding Mrs. Coventry’s horse, 
jabbed his own, which was inclined to be 
restive, savagely in the mouth and 
shouted angrily to his wife to “ hurry 
up! What the deuce had she been doing 
all this time ? ” 

Captain Danvers, with his horse’s bridle 
over his arm, and a peculiarly expression- 
less countenance, walked slowly up to 
them. 

“T have been told off to go in your 
heat, Mrs. Coventry,’ he said, raising his 
helmet slightly. ‘“‘ We are to take up 
our position under the big banyan tree 
beyond the hill. Mr. Daventry of the 
police is our third.” He noted that her 
face was flushed as, declining his 
proffered aid she swung herself lightly 
into her saddle, and he wondered if it 
was her husband’s rudeness that had 
brought the colour to her cheeks, or 
merely annoyance at his own unwished 
for society. They took their way together 
in silence towards the hill, while Major 
Coventry rode off to his place on the 
other side as arranged. 

Mrs. Coventry, watching with a critical 
eye her companion’s firm easy seat in the 
saddle, and light masterly hand on the 
rein, as he restrained his horse’s obvious 
desire to buck, told herself that Mrs. 
Pomfret had been right in one particular, 
undoubtedly the odious young man could 
ride! They gained the big tree where 
Mr. Daventry was awaiting them, just 
in time to hear Major Carstairs’ stentorian 
shout, “Chelo, Line!”’ as a signal to the 
beaters to advance. 

Immediately there ensued the banging 
of tom-toms, deafening yells and ear- 
splitting shrieks, which is the invariable 
accompaniment to beating out big game 
in India, and like a relentless wave of 
brown humanity they came on slowly 
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across the top of the hill, in a long 
straggling line. The watchers in the 
valley below followed their movements 
eagerly, for on the next few minutes 
depended the whole success of the day’s 
sport. 

Mrs. Coventry, her slight figure poised 
lightly in the saddle, gazed towards the 
hill in tense expectation, while the clever 
little black waler she rode seemed to 
share her eagerness for the chase. 

A big panther was the first object to 
appear in view, his tawny body almost 
invisible against the rocks as he slipped 
slowly from boulder to boulder, pausing 
constantly to glance back over his 
shoulder as if half-disdainful to fly from 
this crowd of strange animals behind him. 
Not caring to face the open country, 
however, he quickly took refuge in a 
friendly nullah and was seen no more. 

Next appeared a sounder of small pig 
scuttling down the hill. Having reached 
the foot of it they came straight towards 
the three riders waiting motionless under 
the tree. The little black horse gave a 
start and a snort as the squeakers, led 
by the old sow, came floundering past, 
with many grunts and much noise, but— 
“Not yet, boy,’ whispered his mistress, 
confidingly, and he bent his neck to her 
hand and waited. Now, to the joy of 
the watchers, two big boar could be 
seen, slowly descending a narrow path 
at the summit of the peak. The various 
“heats,” gathered in groups of three 
behind different scraps of cover, followed 
their movements eagerly, each hoping 
they would break in their direction—for 
by the rules of hog-hunting only those 
near whom the pig breaks are permitted 
to follow him. Alas for our trio! Both 
pig turned aside before they reached the 
valley, and made for the open country 
on the left. 

Captain Danvers, standing in his 
stirrups, could see the two ungainly black 
figures pelting across the plain, with 
half-a-dozen riders in full pursuit behind 
them—going at a tremendous pace they 
were quickly lost to view amid the scrub 
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bushes that lie thick on the black-cotton 
country, and John turned back to watch 
the hill again with an impatient sigh, 
hoping his turn would come next. It 
seemed, however, as if the luck was 
against his heat, for three times pig 
could be descried coming off the hill 
towards them only to branch off in 
another direction before they reached 
the valley. 

After the third time John Danvers 
could not repress an exclamation of 
annoyance, and Mrs. Coventry turned 
on him immediately with the light of 
battle in her eyes. ‘‘ I suppose you think 
me a sort of Jonah,” she said, mockingly. 
“What bad luck that we were drawn 
in the same heat, isn’t it?”’ She could 


not tell what drove her on to say rude 
things to this innocuous young man. 
Perhaps it was because she felt so sure 
that beneath his calm, reserved manner 
there lurked covert disapproval. 

Her unprovoked attack elicited no 
reply from John Danvers beyond a slight 


lifting of his eyebrows, as he threw him- 
self off his horse and sat down in the 
shade of the big tree. It was now seven 
o'clock, and the sun was high enough 
to be unpleasant. ‘‘ Nothing appears to 
come our way,” he remarked, imperturb- 
ably, ‘so we may as well keep out of this 
glare and be comfortable.” 

Daventry followed suit, and the two 
men lounged together chatting in a low 
voice, while Mrs. Coventry sat on her 
horse feeling indignant and uncomfort- 
ably hot, but too proud to follow their 
example. Five, ten, fifteen minutes of 
monotonous waiting followed, until it 
seemed that the last pig must have been 
driven off the hill. No sport requires so 
much fortitude and patience from its 
devotees as pig-sticking. Mrs. Coventry 
was the keenest of the keen, but even 
her attention had begun to flag when a 
low “ Hist-t-t !”’ from Captain Danvers 
made her look up with a start. 

Coming straight off the hill towards 
them was an enormous boar—the biggest 
she had ever seen. He approached at a 
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gentle trot, utterly oblivious of his hidden 
enemies, his pig-mind apparently fixed 
on some distant lair beyond them. The 
two sahibs were on their horses in a 
twinkling, their spears tightly gripped 
in their right hands, ready to dash 
forward directly the boar had gone past. 
Captain Danvers wondered if courtesy 
demanded that they should give Mrs. 
Coventry a start, but concluded there 
was no necessity for such self-sacrifice. 
“Tf she chooses to share men’s sport, 
she must share on equal terms,” he 
thought ; then the boar came past them, 
saw them, broke into a lumbering gallop, 
and in a minute they were all after him 
together. 

Captain Danvers, on his big thorough- 
bred, shot ahead of the other two 
immediately. He rode with head bent 
and spear held low, his whole soul 
concentrated on reaching that flying 
black figure ahead. The pace was 
terrific, for his horse maddened by 
excitement and held only in one hand, 
was all but running away, and the 
ground was rougher than anything he 
had ever seen or imagined. Huge boul- 
ders, half hidden in long tangled grass, 
lay everywhere in profusion, deep holes 
and fissures gaped in the treacherous 
black-cotton soil and threatened every 
minute to bring his horse down. A 
gigantic nullah, thirty feet across, sud- 
denly seemed to open out of the earth 
in front of them, but the waler, with the 
cat-like agility of his tribe, hurled him- 
self into it and was up the opposite bank 
before his master could catch his breath 
for the fall that seemed imminent. 

John never forgot the wild exhilaration 
of that flying gallop, nor the thrill of 
ecstacy when he perceived at last that 
he was overtaking the mighty boar. 
Yard by yard he gained on his quarry 
till the brute was only a few feet ahead, 
and with a shout of triumph he thun- 
dered down upon the beast with lance 
held low. He saw a streak of red gape 
on the pig’s neck as the brute jinked 
sharply to the right, while the impetus 
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of his horse’s rush carried John straight 
on for twenty yards before he could turn. 


Mrs. Coventry and Daventry, following 
close behind, were quick to take advan- 
tage of this and dashed forward. As 
John wrenched his horse’s head round 
he saw them, one on either side of the 
boar, Daventry leading by his horse’s 
length. The policeman leant forward in 
his saddle and lunged at the pig, which 
jinked again right in front of Mrs. 
Coventry’s horse. The clever little waler 
tried to save himself, but the pace he 
was going made this impossible, and, 
catching his forelegs on the boar’s back, 
horse and rider came headlong to the 
ground. 

For one dreadful instant John saw the 
black horse and his mistress and the 
boar all mixed in a struggling heap on 
the ground, and his heart stood still 
with horror, for he never doubted that 
the infuriated monster would charge his 
prostrate enemies. 


Luckily, however, with one vicious 
thrust at the horse as the latter scrambled 
to his feet, the pig made off again without 
venturing on the offensive. 


“Go on, Daventry! Go on and hill 
him !”’ shouted Captain Danvers, as he 
flung himself off his horse and ran for- 
ward to help Mrs. Coventry. Shetried to 
rise, but fell back, white to the lips. 


“What is it? Are you hurt ?” asked 
John quickly, and his voice was hoarse 
with anxiety. “Can’t you get up?” 
He put out a hand to help her, but she 
waved him away. 


“Go on! Go on!”’ she cried passion- 
ately. ‘‘ I am quite all right. Oh, go!” 
as John still made no movement—‘ I 
tell you I don’t want you!” 

Her voice was sharp and angry. What 
a vixen she was to be sure! Then he 
noticed that her mouth was drawn with 
pain, and with a sudden reaction of pity 
he realised that she was trying to hide 
her suffering in order to prevail on him 
to leave her. 

“T’m not going, 


he said quietly. 
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“You've cut your forehead. Let me 
see what the damage is.” 


Very gently he pushed back her helmet 
and perceived a deep cut where she had 
fallen against a stone. 

“That is nothing,” muttered Mrs. 
Coventry. “It is my ankle; I must 
have sprained it.””. And then she added 
with a sudden pang of self-reproach, 
“How you must hate me for spoiling 
all your sport. You were quite right, 
you see. Women ave a mistake out pig- 
sticking.”” She said the last words rather 
dreamily and faintly, and John realised 
with horror that she was on the verge of 
losing consciousness. 


He looked round with all the irritated 
helplessness of the mere male who finds 
himself unable to cope with an impossible 
situation. The sun was glaring down on 
them with all its burning intensity. To 
leave her here while he went for help 
was out of the question. Quickly and 
lightly he raised her in his arms and 
carried her to a large grove of mango 
trees a hundred yards away, where he 
laid her gently on the grass in compara- 
tive coolness and shade. 


Then he stood and looked at her and 
wondered what he ought to do next. It 
was indeed a trying experience for a 
young man entirely unaccustomed to 
women and slightly afraid of them ; and 
perhaps John may be pardoned if at this 
moment his principal sensation was one 
of indignation against Fate for having 
placed him in such an anomalous posi- 
tion. When, on glancing back to where 
he had left the horses, he found that his 
priceless Shah Jehan had taken advan- 
tage of his liberty to trot off into the 
jungle, poor John felt that the climax 
of misfortune had been reached. He 
groaned so audibly that Mrs. Coventry 
opened her eyes and gazed up into his 
with a bewildered look that showed she 
was still only half-conscious. 

“Look here, Mrs. Coventry,” said 
John, stooping over her and speaking 
very gently, ‘‘ I must get back to camp 
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to fetch bearers to carry you in. You 
won’t mind my leaving you ? ”’ 

She did not answer in words, but with 
a slight smile stretched out her hand 
and laid it in his. John was touched 
despite himself by this little gesture of 
trust and friendliness. It seemed to 
prove that their enmity was a thing of 
the past, and moved by a sudden impulse 
for which he could in no way account, 
he bent his head and pressed those 
quivering little fingers to his lips. 

* * * * * 

The news of Mrs. Coventry’s bad fall 
out pig-sticking caused quite a little stir 
in Maupore Society—to which in the 
stagnation of the hot weather anything 
in the nature of a sensation comes as a 
refreshing breeze. Everyone knew at 
the Club the same evening that she had 
been brought home suffering from slight 
concussion and a broken ankle—that she 
had been alone “ for hours ”’ in the jungle 
while Captain Danvers had gone back 
three miles—or was it thirteen ?—to get 
help from camp—that Mr. Daventry of 
the Police had managed to kill the great 
boar, which had turned out a record one, 
and had presented the head, as in duty 
bound, to Captain Danvers as “ first 
spear ’’—that the latter’s horse had been 
caught ten miles away in the jungle and 
brought in by natives, and finally—as 
the choicest bit of gossip kept till last— 
that Major Coventry hadn’t seemed to 
care one bit about his wife’s accident, 
that he had stayed drinking at the Club 
that evening “ till all hours, my dear!” 
—and that rumour said unless he pulled 
himself up he would get turned out of 
the Service. 

It all formed the general topic of 
conversation at the Club for quite three 
days, and might have lasted even longer 
but for the sudden looming on the horizon 
of a bigger sensation still—the European 
War! 

* * * * * 

John thought himself lucky to get to 
the Front at the end of October, his 
battery being one of the first to leave 
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India. He thought himself luckier still, - 
after four months in which were crowded 
the harrowing experiences of a life-time, 
to be walking alive and well down 
Piccadilly —a slight limp the only 
souvenir of a wound at La Basseé which 
had given him several weeks in hospital. 

As he strolled slowly along the pave- 
ment, enjoying to the full the bright 
February sunshine and the ceaseless flow 
of cheerful life around him, he suddenly 
came face to face with a war- worn 
veteran in uniform, who glanced at him 
as if half-recognising him. It was Major 
—now Colonel—Carstairs, of the Blue 
Hussars, the late secretary of the Maupore 
Tent Club, and John Danvers stopped 
immediately and held out his hand. 

“Pleased to meet you again, sir,’’ he 
said, cordially. “I hear you have got 
command now. May I congratulate 
you?” 

“Fortune of war,’ was the gruff 
response. ‘‘ Just back on leave—three 
days — back again to-morrow. And 
you ? Been wounded, I see.” 

“Yes,” said John, laconically. 
“Nothing much.”’ His blue eyes, that 
had grown sterner and older-looking of 
late, followed the long stream of traffic 
wending its way up the hill, and he 
seemed hesitating what to say next. 

Colonel Carstairs with a parting nod 
was about to pass on when John spoke 
again, rather hurriedly; ‘‘ I—I heard 
poor Coventry died at the Front,” he 
said. ‘‘ You knew them well at Maupore 
I think?” The other assented with a 
grunt. 

“Died of pneumonia or heart-failure 
or something like that. No constitution 
left, poor chap. Devilish hard on his 
wife; I hear she is left very badly off. 
So long! Meet you at the Front soon, 
I hope.” He was moving on again when 
to his intense surprise John laid a 
detaining hand on his sleeve. ‘‘ You 
couldn’t—you couldn’t give me _ her 
address, I suppose, could you? I would 
like—I mean I wanted to 9 

Colonel Carstairs stared, still more 
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astonished. “Why, I thought you 
scarcely knew her,” he said, slowly, and 
* John, to his intense fury, felt himself 
getting very red in the face. “ I'll send 
it you—got it somewhere at home.” 

He shook off John’s grasp, and strode 
off with his twirling cane and swaggering 
cavalry gait, wondering to himself if 
Danvers had been wounded in the head 
and if it had affected his brain. Of 
course he forgot all about Mrs. Coventry’s 
address, though poor John waited and 
waited, and after applying fruitlessly at 
Cox’s and every other possible source of 
information was finally obliged to take 
up his work—the command of one of 
Kitchener’s new batteries — without 
having obtained it. 

* * * * * 

So it was after all merely chance-—or 
Fate in a more than usually sportive 
mood !—which threw them together 
again six weeks later, just as John was 
on the very eve of departure to the Front 
with his commando. 

He had run up to town to make a few 
last purchases before leaving England, 
and was striding out of Harrods armed 
with half-a-dozen small parcels when he 
came full on Mrs. Coventry, who was 
in the act of entering that national 
institution. 

She had grown smaller, and whiter, 
and thinner, so much he took in at the 
first glance, even as his heart seemed to 
leap up into his throat and choke his 
utterance, so that he could do nothing 
but stand looking down at her in dumb 
amazed gladness, hardly able to credit 
the fact that here in front of him was 
the woman who had filled his thoughts 
for six long months, and whom he had 
never expected to see again. 

Mrs. Coventry’s face lighted up with 
pure pleasure at the sight of him. 

“Captain Danvers,’ she exclaimed, 
holding out her hand. ‘‘ What a pleasant 
surprise ! It is nice to meet an old friend 
from India.” 

John noted the change that the last 
sad months had wrought in her—the 
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downcast looks, the timid hesitating 
manner—she whom he remembered as 
bold and fearless as a man!—and a 
sudden passionate pity awoke in him for 
this poor little fragile figure left to 
battle alone in an unchivalrous world. 
He felt the same instinctive longing to 
protect and comfort her that had over- 
taken him on that memorable morning 
out pig-sticking, and he looked round 
with a scowling brow at the people who 
were pushing and hurrying past them. 

“Mrs. Coventry,” he said, imploringly, 
‘““T want so much to talk to you, and we 
can’t talk amongst this jabbering rabble. 
Will you come upstairs and have tea 
with me ?”’ 

“But have you time—aren’t you 
busy ?”’ she asked, doubtfully. “ You 
were just hurrying away when I met 

“T have loads of time,”’ replied John, 
blissfully, ignoring the fact that his train 
left Waterloo in fifteen minutes, and he 
led the way to the tea-room, and a 
secluded table where they could converse 
in comfort. 

Mrs. Coventry sipping her fragrant tea, 
and listening to the distant orchestra 
sobbing out the latest waltz, felt her 
heart lighter than it had been since she 
left India. 

She iooked across at the good-looking, 
soldierly figure of her companion, and 
wondered how she could ever have been 
so foolish as to dislike him. He was so 
strong, so gentle, and so courteous— 
chevalier sans peur et sans reproche—and 
doubly dear because he seemed a part of 
that old happy life in India that was now 
gone for ever. (It had not always been 
a very happy one, but Mrs. Coventry was 
essentially of those who, like a sundial, 
count only the sunny hours!) She 
talked timidly at first, but encouraged by 
John’s silent sympathy, more freely by 
degrees, of her life here in London, and 
of how she longed with a longing that 
was almost agony, for the sunshine, the 
colour, the freedom of the Golden East. 

She was living, it appeared, as a sort of 
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unpaid companion with an elder sister 
of her late husband’s, in South 
Kensington. 

“It is very good of her to have me,” 
she said, with a little cheerless laugh, 
“ Because if she hadn’t I suppose I 
should have starved. But oh! those 
dreary, dreary miles of houses all exactly 
alike. They suffocate me!” 

John nodded comprehendingly. He 
asked for her address, and jotted it down 
carefully in his note-book, and tea being 
now finished, Mrs. Coventry rose to 
pursue that shopping which she remem- 
bered guiltily she ought to have been 
doing all this time. 

“Good-bye, Captain Danvers, and 
thank you so very much,” she began, and 
stopped because John was looking at her 
with his soul in his eyes, and that sudden 
light in them which no woman, old or 
young, can ever mistake. 

“Mrs. Coventry,” John said, rather 
hoarsely, “I can’t come and see you 
because I am leaving for the Front again 


to-morrow—but if you will let me write 
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to you sometimes, I daren’t ask you to 
write to me, I shall be the most grateful 
fellow alive.” 


Mrs. Coventry gazed at him with a 
startled face. 


“ You are going out there, to-morrow !”’ 
she repeated, dully. She turned away to 
button a refractory glove, and for a 
minute there was silence between them. 
Then she turned to him and laid a hand 
on his arm with a rather tremulous smile. 
“T have so few friends left I can’t afford 
to lose any more,” she said, “‘ You will 
come back, won’t you?” 


It was a foolish thing to say, as she 
realised directly afterwards—for who but 
the gods themselves could answer that 
question ?—but John did not seem to 
find it at all strange. He was still looking 
at her with those blue eyes of his that 
were so very straight and brave and 
faithful. 


“T shall come back ;”’ he said, slowly. 


And knowing John to be a man of his 
word I have no doubt he will. 
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THE Horse in War! What an arresting, 


what a fascinating topic! What an 
atmosphere of history and _ poetry, 
gallantry and gaiety, enthralling move- 
ment and desperate clash of arms, it 
suggests! The degree in which the horse 
is being superseded in the regular work 
of the world is finding its reflex at the 
front at this hour, and less and less will 
it be met in the arena of battle; but 
within the next few months, as at the 
opening of the conflict, animal activity 
will still be a vastly important factor in 
war. 

For cavalry and artillery purposes the 
horse would, on the first blush, seem to 


have nought to fear from any inanimate 
jumble of mechanics and science, and, 
in point of fact, when delicate or intricate 
movements are afoot—particularly when 
hedges or ditches or ploughed land 
present obstacles, or guns have to be 
dragged into circumscribed or concealed 
places—-only animal power will meet 
the case. Though sad it makes us to 
confess it, it is not, however, difficult to 
conceive of this old “friend of man”’ being 
in the next war (if we are ever to have a 
next war!) supplanted by the motor- 
cycle, the motor-car, the armoured train, 
and the “ walking-wheels ”’ (7.e., wheels. 
which carry upon themselves their own 
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travelling surface) for the transport of 
the huge guns; indeed, the transform- 
ation is in rapid progress already. 
The English cannot be described as in 
the forefront of thischange. The Belgians 
beat us, seemingly, with the motor- 
cycle and the armoured train, the 
Germans, and in lesser degree the 
French, are strong in new devices, 
notably in tractors like those indicated 
which fetch up their guns. Even the 


Russians, it is asserted, were in front 
of us here ; 


for Lord Fitzwilliam 
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papers, three or four months ago, that 
the cavalry had done this, that, and the 
other, but you may surely assume that 
they will die out as a fighting force, and 
the sabre will give way to the rifle and 
the bayonet. Motor cyclists will be 
substituted to a great extent in European 
warfare. Before the end of the war, in 
the French army, and the British, too, 
there will be ten times the number there 
are at present. We shall be able, too, to 
do with three times the number of motor- 
cars. I am not exaggerating a bit in 


FIELD TELEPHONE ON HORSE 


having refused to sell to the Germans, 
the War Office at Petrograd bought the 
motors for carrying field-guns (refused, 
as a matter of course, by our own War 
Office) which the Sheffield Simplex 
Works Co. exhibited in a successful run 
from his Lordship’s seat, Wentworth 
Woodhouse, to Cleethorpes, a few months 
before the historic fourth of August. In 
fact, the evidence that we are in the 
midst of change is obvious on every hand. 
Attend to the observations of a French 
cavalry officer: “ You read in your 


this.”’ British officers confirm this im- 
pression emphatically. More strongly 
still, perhaps, could the prospect be put 
from the transport side : it is not difficult 
to imagine a day—it is as a matter of 
fact upon us—when food, fodder, and 
ammunition will be brought up entirely 
in motor wagons and lorries. 

As the facts as to the use of the horse 
stand to-day, however, we are prepared 
to learn that, taking the combatants 
collectively, a million horses at the least 
have been in daily use in this present 
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struggle, and (remembering that while 
the horses of Russia are enormously 
plentiful and correspondingly cheap, 
those of the Germans are probably more 
costly than our own) there is good reason 
to believe that if only half of our own 
national standard of value be adopted, 
this figure (which, it must be borne in 
mind, does not take account of a wastage 
that never ceases) represents an ex- 
penditure of £20,000,000 for the animals 
actually in the field to-day. So the 


interest of the public in the horse, never 
meagre, is, paradoxically in these times 
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ambulance contingents; the sanitary 
service—they all call for horses when war 
is in progress. Their demands may vary, 
but in total the number of animals under 
the control of General Garrett at the 
Front at the opening of the year could 
not have been fewer than 100,000, not 
including the reserves which probably 
amount to another 4,000 ; while in the 
middle of May the number was about 
150,000. This grand “‘ round-up ”’ of horses 
for the use of the gallant Army under Sir 
John French includes, naturally, at least as 
far as concerns the cavalry, a considerable 
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of motor triumphs, greater than ever— 
actually, not enormous only, but unpre- 
cedented. 

How many horses had our own War 
Office in France and Belgium at the 
beginning of 1915? In peace, our force 
in recent years has run in the neighbour- 
hood of 29,000 horses, apart from the 
Forces in India, 3,000 horses a year being 
purchased. Cavalry and artillery ; staff 
and dispatch riders ; ammunition 
columns ; the food supply corps; the 
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body of horses not in daily use ; that is 
to say, wisdom dictates rest-days for 
animals engaged in arduous service, 
such as reconnoitring, etc. But whatever 
may be the way in which they are 
employed, or how often, the horses now 
gathered behind the British lines in 
Flanders and France constitute the 
biggest collection, beyond doubt, ever 
assembled under the Union Jack. 
Luckily those in charge of the arrange- 
ments were, a goodly time before the 
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close of the winter, able to place all the 
animals in comfortable quarters, amongst 
which figure caves, commoner in France 
than in England. For a time vast bodies 
had to remain in the open, covered only 
with waterproof rugs or sheets; but it 
does not quite follow that the animals 
suffered grievously from this exposure. 
Note what a member of the Northumber- 
land Yeomanry wrote home at the 
beginning of December: “‘ The horse is 
a peculiar animal. Even though it may 
have been accustomed to stabling all its 
life, it will, if properly fed and carefully 
treated, thrive if standing out all night 
in the wet and cold. Some of our horses 
have got coats on them like Arctic 
explorers’ furs.” Happily, the horses 


upon which the fate of the campaign so 
largely depends are cared for, it appears 
to be generally agreed, almost as assid- 
uously as a new-born heir to a peerage, 
and in the great mass those which escape 
the perils of warfare keep in splendid 
form, easily capable of doing thirty miles 


a day, when it is demanded of them. 
The horses at the front, at any rate 
at the opening of the campaign, included 
many animals of fine and valuable types. 
Let us take first the horses of the crack 
cavalry regiments. The great bulk of 
these were (as has been customary) drawn 
from the hunting shires, and, despite 
their light weight they answer admirably, 
as the enemy has learnt all too well, 
when the bugle commands the charge. 
Those belonging to the Greys are 154 to 
16 hands and those in the Household 
Brigade 16 hands high, and each weighs 
about 1,200 tbs. In peace-time the 
Household Cavalry officer buys his own 
horse, according to his predilection, not 
seldom at a very high figure, as high 
as £300. Indeed, finer animals, alike as 
to shape, appearance, training, and blood, 
than the horses of some of the cavalry 
regiments, cannot be imagined. Horses 
for other mounted officers are provided 
by the State or by the officers at their 
option. But in war the State in all cases 
takes over, at a valuation price, the 
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privately-owned horses. Much care is 
always exercised by the commanding 
officer to suit the horse to the rider, at 
any rate where officers are concerned, 
the height and weight of a newly- 
commissioned or newly-recruited man 
being used as a guide to the stamp of 
horse required—even the shape of a man’s 
leg becomes a factor, a rounded thigh 
making, naturally, an indifferent rider. 

A trooper’s horse in peace costs round 
about £42 ; in war, the increased demand 
had raised the price by £3 to £5 for the 
Household Cavalry. (By the way, it is 
imperative that every horse should be 
black. The Greys are with every 
Londoner an arresting sight : how is it, 
you may ask, with the Greys in war, 
seeing that it would be folly to take a 
grey horse on to the battlefield ? Perhaps 
not so foolish, if we keep in mind the 
colour of the German uniforms, but we 
will let the point pass. The fact is that 
before their departure upon a campaign 
the horses are deliberately dyed brown. 
The dying is accomplished by passing 
them through a bath, constructed like a 
river with shelving sides, such as is in 
use for the curing of horses suffering from 
skin disease. It is true the dye speedily 
disappears; but an application of Condy’s 
Fluid quickly re-asserts the brown.) The 
light draught horses, which run from 15°2 
to 15:3 hands high, cost in peace £42, and 
within the first four months of the war were 
being purchased at a few pounds above 
that price. The heavy draught animals 
used in the food and ammunition wagons, 
which run up to 17 hands in height, are 
bought in peace at from £60 to £70 and 
cost little more now. The expenditure 
upon fodder per month is usually 
about £2 per animal, while the shoeing 
of the horse costs half-a-crown per month. 
Thus the cost of a horse in peace, 
including all establishment charges, runs 
fairly near to £30. 

It will from these notes be recognised 
that our war-horse establishment has 
hitherto made a considerable draft 
(though not so large a draft as some 
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patriots have desired) upon the sum 
devoted‘annually to national defence. 
The War Office has long been indicted 
by critics for inadequacy and inefficiency 
in relation to the supply of horses, and the 
Remount Department, as its chief, Major- 
General Birkbeck, probably anticipated, 
has been, since the war opened, freely 
assailed with ‘‘ Black Marias ”’ and “ Jack 
Johnsons.”’ First, it is said that the War 
Office buyers have always allowed the 
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has in many instances paid “over the 
nose ’’ for horses since the war opened ; 
but the rebutting evidence is of character 
so weighty that the verdict ‘‘ not proven” 
will probably be entered by the most 
expert juryman. It has, too, long been 
urged, as it is being urged to-day, that 
the Government ought to establish stud- 
farms, to ensure a constant supply of 
horses cheap; but the officials will not 
countenance the proposition, declaring 
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German, Austrian, and French Govern- 
ments .to beat us in our own horse 
markets, especially in Ireland (which, by 
reason of the lime in the soil, seemingly, 
is famous as a horse-breeding country) ; 
but these gentlemen answer with great 
confidence that the foreign buyers have 
always paid for their leavings a higher 
price than they gave for first choice. It 
is being further asserted that through 
the incompetency of certain of the buyers 
sent into the country at the very begin- 
ning and in other ways the War Office 


JUMPING OVER TWO TROOPERS 


that the State would then pay £100 for 
what it can get ordinarily for £60 or £70. 
The war, however, may effect a change in 
this view. In the meantime, mares 
injured at the front are, whenever 
possible, ‘‘ patched up ”’ with great care, 
in order that they may return to this 
country, for use for breeding. 

This national estate of ours in horses 
assuredly stands in great peril at this 
time. The horses in France and Belgium 
(bar the reserves) are constantly in 
danger of being injured at least and 
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probably destroyed. The cavalry and 
artillery horses, of course, always get to 
the front ; while the greater part of the 
transport service is constantly within the 
zone of fire. And not only does the 
enemy’s artillery shell with great particu- 
larity every road—in fact, the gunners 
shell them even when they are free from 
vehicles, solely that they may make big 
holes in them—but the range of their 
fire, under the conditions of to-day, is 
not less than a dozen miles. It is difficult 
to determine the number of horses killed, 
wounded, or otherwise disabled ; yet it 
is clear that the casualties have been very 
heavy. It is on record that within the 
first two months, when the cavalry and 
field artillery were in greater evidence, 
our own Army Veterinary Corps dealt 
with some 27,009 horses ; and altogether 
the measure of animal agony and 
economic loss to the country has been 
unmistakably great. 

Upon the fate of the horses—upon 
their adventures and their sufferings— 
it is a duty, however painful it may be, 
to touch, for unlike “‘ Tommy Atkins,” 
they are not at the Front by their own 
volition, and they can express their 
emotions inadequately—in fact, as Mr. 
Galsworthy has observed, they are often 
“ too stricken to neigh.”” The behaviour 
of horses under fire apparently varies as 
much as the behaviour of men under 
similar conditions. When they first get 
within the area of artillery fire, many of 
the horses undoubtedly show signs of 
distress ; and describing the fall of a shell 
during an action, a R.F.A. driver 
observes, “‘ The horses all went mad.” 
But, as in the case of the ‘‘ Tommies,”’ 
symptoms of terror gradually abate, and 
it is suggested that in certain instances 
the animals (again like the soldiers) 
actually enjoy the environment! The 
same variation apparently exists when 
pain has to be borne, but, of course, as 
in the case of men, those who suffer pain 
with stoicism, are in a minority. Here 
are a few eloquent sentences snipped 
from soldiers’ letters : 
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“While I was standing in close 
proximity to a driver and his two 
horses, the driver meanwhile singing 
“He'll have to go under,’ a shell burst 
right between us, and the driver and 
his two horses were killed ”’ 

“The force of the concussion was 
shown by one man’s leg being driven 
through a horse’s stomach.”’ 

“We (44th Battery, R.F.A.) have 
lost over half our horses.” 

“The horses were blown to bits, 
and probably saved my life, as I was 
on the side opposite to where the 
shell burst.”’ 

“Suddenly — whizz — came the 
bullets ; later the shells. Scores of 
horses were killed. One horse’s head 
was found hanging by the halter away 
up on a tree.” 

“Just outside the village two men 
and forty-two horses are lying dead, 
the result of a bomb dropped from 
an aeroplane.” 

“We (Field Veterinary Hospital 
Staff) are passing thousands of sick 
and wounded horses through our 
hands ; some of them present woeful 
sights—torn with shrapnel and pelted 
with bullets.” 

“At one place we (Army Veterinary 
Corps in Flanders) had 6,000 of sick 
and wounded horses to look after ; 
some of the poor brutes had terrible 
injuries, gaping shell- wounds, and 
sword-cuts—one horse had nineteen 
shrapnel bullets extracted from it.” 


Touching upon a retreat, an Argyll 
Highlander has written, ‘‘ It was awful 
to see the horses, many of them wounded 
dreadfully, struggling along with the 
heavy guns.” Cavalry, artillery, ammun- 
ition column, all have suffered severely, 
so severely that the motor transport 
has been in some of the divisions used 
right up to the firing line. The evidence 
as to the havoc wrought among the 
horses and the suffering they undergo is 
well summarised in a letter written by a 
corporal of the Army Veterinary Corps : 


‘ 
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“ T have seen some awful sights from the periods horses, bought when four years 
time we fetch them from the firing line _ old, are kept, if healthy, for twelve years, 
until we get them to the veterinarycamp.” the average life of a horse at the front is 
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Every appeal on behalf of war horses is estimated in months, indeed by some 
based upon indescribable agony. people in weeks. The average, however, 
As against the fact that in peace will not be correctly reached until the 
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war is over. In the opening months of 
the conflict the mortality was very 
heavy, while in the closing months of 
last year and the opening months of 
this it has been almost nil. Lest shrewd 
outsiders should conclude that the large 
bodies of enemy horses that from various 
causes enter our lines become instantly 
available for use by ourselves, it must 
be remembered that enemy animals are 
initially, as a rule, entire strangers to 
the words of direction or persuasion in 
use in the stranger armies, and that they 
can be utilised in many instances, at 
any rate, for a considerable period, only 
by resort to whip and spur. It is 
recorded that when French farmers were 
offered German horses at a cheap figure, 
they rejoiced exceedingly, but were soon 
fated to discover that the proverb con- 
cerning a “gift horse” (if perchance 
they are acquainted with it in France) 
has not yet been divested of its wisdom. 
For the same reason cavalrymen of our 
own, when without a mount are (according 


to a current report) unable to use 


the horses of the French farmers. In all 
probability we shall not be far out if we 
decide that the way in which the 
demand for horses has been met since 
war was declared calls for little criticism. 
Within the first fortnight, the Remount 
Department supplied 36,000 to the 
Expeditionary Force, 80,000 to the 
Territorial Army, and 18,000 to the 
Reserve camps. Later horses were 
shipped from the United Kingdom to 
the seat of war at an average of 5,000 
per month. Since the struggle assumed 
its trench form the demand has not 
been so persistent, but while the old style 
battle waged horses were being sent to 
the base to the measure of eight to ten 
thousand per month. 

As to the present supply of horses 
at home, it is reported on first-class 
authority to be equal to the demand 
made upon it, but this demand, it is to 
be noted, is not heavy owing to the 
goodness of the supply from over-seas. 
The cavalry type has been obtained at 
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home mainly from our hunting centres, 
which have been denuded, it is asserted, to 
the extent of 200,000 horses—a figure 
almost alarming. But any observation 
as to difficulty of supply at home applies 
particularly to the light draught type, 
which are used mainly for the hauling 
of the field-guns and so are slaughtered 
heavily (and, as we have seen, cruelly) 
whenever a big battle occurs in the open. 
This is due chiefly to the supersession 
of the *bus and to some extent the van 
horse by the motor engine. The War 
Office, some four years ago, started a 
plan of subsidies, by which firms were 
kept from substituting motor-engines for 
horses, and by which the military 
authorities acquired a claim upon the 
horses in war-time. Under this arrange- 
ment the War Office were able to 
command some 10,000 horses at the 
earliest stages of the war. But the 
War Office needed more than this ten 
thousand, and horses have been so 
“pinched,” in the language of the 
distraught milkman, by the com- 
mandeerers for Lord Kitchener, that 
those left in our midst are largely 
“ribbers,” to use the vivid words of 
the aproned vanman. In the case of 
some of these horses, a sincere wail at 
their departure has gone up from their 
drivers ; in some instances they kissed 
their or ‘“ Mary” good-bye, 
and in others they have been known to 
decide that if their horses went to the 
war they would go to the war, too. 

A great controversy is afoot in the 
horse world as to the best means of 
maintaining the supply, a leading propos- 
ition being that the export of mares 
should be prohibited, but with this 
problem there is no need to trouble 
ourselves at this moment. If the sources 
of maintenance in the United Kingdom 
should under further pressure be soon 
“bottomed,” the Britains Over-Sea and 
the neutral nations across the Atlantic 
are still, as has been hinted, highly- 
satisfactory reservoirs of supply. One of 
the piquant incidents of the time is to 
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be discovered in the fact that the 
debonnaire Socialist of the "Eighties, the 
brilliant Cunninghame Graham, one of 
the companions of Mr. John Burns in 
the famous “Battle of Trafalgar 
Square,’’ has been buying horses for 
the Government in South America, 
where his reputation as an equestrian 
stands as high as his reputation as a 
writer and a man-about-town in London. 
Further export of horses was near the 
end of November prohibited by Denmark, 
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not despair, however Germany may 
squirm. 

In this sphere of the horse it is pleasant 
to know that the War Office, however 
strong may be the excuses it gives us 
for thinking so, is not quite a citadel of 
stagnation : ideas pregnant of profit do 
now and again, albeit slowly, find 
acceptance there. It is certainly so in 
the Department devoted to the purchase, 
care, and sale of horses. In late years 
the Veterinary Staff of the Army has 
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where Germany is estimated to have 
obtained 100,000 animals. There is also 
an agitation to stop exports from the 
United States ; but it is calculated that 
there are still in the Republic six million 
horses capable of being used in war, and 
the passion of the Americans for trade 
is scarcely likely to be assuaged yet 
awhile. The cost of carriage and insur- 
ance may be high—soine {7 per animal 
from South America—but with Argentina 
and Canada open to us, we _ need 
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been enlarged extensively and generally 
“bucked up”’: a large body of men of 
knowledge and skill, at salaries running 
from £300 to £800 per year, now devote 
attention to the horses of the nation, 
whether we be at peace or at war. 
Doubtless this reform has been more 
inspired by economic than by sentimental 
reasons: but whatever the motive we 
must all be glad that the prayer for 
horses on the battlefield in the Russian 
Liturgy : 
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CHARGING DUMMIES AT THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR CAVALRY AT NETHERAVON 


“And for those also, oh Lord, the 
humble beasts, who with us bear the 
burden and the heat of the day, and offer 
their guiltless lives for the well-being of 
their countries, we supplicate Thy great 
tenderness of heart :” 

assuredly now finds in practical ways an 
effective echo in our own War Office 
as well as from the ultra-humane in our 
midst, who, in the form of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and the Dumb Friend’s League (the 
former officially recognised as a powerful 
and valuable auxiliary of the War Office, 
and the latter devoted mainly to 
acceptable co-operation with the French) 
are helping with experts, ambulances, 
appliances, base hospitals, stables, etc. 
In addition to mobile hospitals close to 
the firing line, there are ten base hospitals 
organised by the Jermyn Street institu- 
tion, and they have also erected at a cost 
of £8,000 a hospital to accommodate one 
thousand horses. No longer are our 
wounded war-horses, as in the war in 
South Africa, either quickly killed or 
utterly neglected, or left to show their 
weakness, as at Waterloo, by eating, 
within the very limited range of their 
strength, the grass about them. 
Wounded or disabled horses are not now 
shot straight out of hand: they are 
examined and tended by veterinary 
surgeons upon the battlefield as carefully 
as our soldiers are looked after by the 
“ first-aid’ corps at the front and the 
medical men in the field hospitals. The 
R.S.P.C.A. has 700 veterinary surgeons 
and 3,000 dressers at the front. Surgical 
operations of a most wonderful kind are 
often performed upon the horses, and 
every possible measure likely to induce 
their recoveryistaken. Meninthe fighting 
ranks gladly lend a hand in these 
activities when their military duties are 
not too insistent: it is told of a well- 
known gentleman- rider,for instance, that 
he is rapidly acquiring a reputation as 
a public benefactor by reason of his 
success in restoring horses to health and 
usefulness. As the result of all this care 
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and skill, a big increase in the ratio in 
which horses have been saved for further 
service has already been marked in the 
war. A large proportion have returned 
to their tasks, and both suffering and 
sovereigns have been saved in ways which 
would have been counted incredible in 
the period of the South African, not to 
speak of the Crimean, War. 

But this is not all: a fresh gain 


from the view-point of Humanity and 
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the shoe, so that it can be readily 
screwed up or replaced when it gives 
indications, as happens, in many 
instances as often as once a day, that 
it has lost its holding capacity. The 
idea embodied, it is gossiped, was a 
novelty in the eyes of the makers of 
horseshoes for the War Office—at any 
rate, there appears to be good ground 
for the impression that when summoned 
to the War Office they confessed to an 
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Economy was marked within the first 
three months—moreover, a gain which 
is slightly tinged with romance. Certain 
of our responsible folk at the front were 
early struck by the superiority of the 
shoes of the German horses in their 
gripping power, over the shoes upon our 
own horses, and a parcel of the hoofs of 
German horses was forwarded the War 
Office. The gripper, instead of being 
driven into the hoofs, as in the case of 
our horses, is attached, in some way, to 
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inability to provide the new form, at 
least with the necessary rapidity. At 
this “‘dead-end’’ stage, someone be- 
thought himself of a minor institution 
of London which had been known for 
a few months as the School of Farriers. 

This school had developed within the 
past year from a few years’ experiment 
by the Borough Polytechnic in the pro- 
vision of classes for the technical training 
of van-drivers and van-boys, stable- 
men, and farriers. in the Bermondsey 
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area, which is an important seat of 
the transport business. Helped by a 
clever farrier assistant in the person of 
Mr. Holmes, the head of the evening 
technical school, Mr. Hill, quickly made a 
reputation for the school as an enterprise 
unmistakably entitled to encouragement, 
and then, within the next few months, 
Mr. Hill, like a smart man, proceeded to 
organise the farriers of the kingdom and 
provide them with a monthly magazine 
as an organ of their indispensable 
occupation. As a consequence, when 
the horseshoe contractors confessed 
themselves beaten, Mr. Hill, much to 
his surprise, was called into consultation 
in the interest of the State. Fortunately, 
he was equal to the occasion: he and 
his farrier-assistant found a way out of 
the seeming impasse, and the preliminary 
organisation coming to the aid of the 
inventive capacity disclosed at the school, 
working farriers and horseshoe makers in 
all parts of the country have been for the 
past six months providing the improved 
horseshoe for equipment abroad in heavy 
quantities weekly. The shoes from the 
lower half of the country are rigorously 
tested at the school in Bermondsey, and 
it is related that when this work of 
examination grew heavy, first the winner 
of the gold medal and then the winner 
of the silver medal given by the 
Polytechnic for knowledge and skill in 
farriery were called to the assistance of 
Messrs. Hill and Holmes. Declining to 
become a contractor, Mr. Hill was created 
by Lord Kitchener Inspector-General of 
Farriery, with Mr. Holmes as his chief 
assistant, and now both men find them- 
selves unexpectedly enjoying incomes 
two or three times larger than those of 
which they were in receipt only a few 
months ago. Obviously, war blesses as 
well as blasts. 

By no one will these efforts to save the 
labour and life of our war horses, what- 
ever the cause of the prompting, be 
received with greater pleasure and 
satisfaction than by the troopers and 
drivers. Whatever may be the fact in 
the new forces, where the men, naturally, 
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have much to learn as to the handling of 
horses and the management of transport 
and guns, cases of ill-treatment of horses 
have in late years been very rare in the 
Regular Army. An _ English officer 
recently testified: “‘ During my stay in 
France I never once saw an animal 
treated otherwise than with the greatest 
kindness. The horses had in their very 
eyes that quiet, contented look which 
can only come as a result of the very 
best treatment. I never saw a whip 
used during the whole time I was there, 
and I saw many hundreds of horses at 
work.” Horses and men, as a rule, get 
on good terms with each other with 
comparative quickness, and a happy 
co-partnery often results, the horse 
manifesting not rarely the possession of 
intelligence of a high order for the 
animal kingdom and doing what is 
demanded of it automatically. A.R.F.A. 
driver, who had driven the same horses 
for three years before the war, is credited 
with these observations : 


“T tell you I could talk to them 
just as I am talking to you. There 
was not a word I said they did not 
understand. And they could answer 
me—they could, indeed. I was never 
once at a loss to know what they 
meant. When I was astride one of 
them—why, I had only got to think 
what I wanted him to do and he would 
do it without being told.” 


To these assurances the driver tacked 
a deeply interesting story to the effect 
that in the retreat from Mons a couple of 
his horses, which had been freed from 
a battlefield wreck after he had quit it, 
followed him for four days from the 
moment they got a glimpse of him as 
he looked behind from his wagon, well 
in front of them, until they lost sight 
of him—keeping their place in the line 
some distance behind his new team 
“like trained soldiers,” watching him 
“so anxiously and sorrowfully’”’ as to 
make him feel guilty of deserting them, 
and causing him to reflect “ What do 
they think of me upon another horse ? ”’ 
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Our trained war horses, in fact, have 
been, for their knowledge of what is 
demanded of them in war, compared to 
veteran soldiers, and it is asserted that 
by their stubborn adherence to regulation 
they often save inexperienced drivers 
from disaster in the performance of 
delicate operations. A most remarkable 
instance of equine acuteness and faith- 
fulness to training comes from the 
German side, upon the authority of an 


in fact, horse heroism—could be credited 
to our own side, the story being told 
concerning a horse of an Irish regiment by 
a trooper lately lying wounded at 
York : 

“One day in a hot action its rider 
was sent to earth with a bullet wound 
between his ribs. The troop was 
charging at the time, but as the man 
touched the ground his horse, which 
had got out of the ranks, picked him 
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English private lately lying in Bristol 
Hospital : 

“One of the riders fell, but his horse 
went on for a while with the rest. 
Later it came back, found its master, 
and stood over him until a shell from 
our guns burst near and killed the horse. 
They were buried in the same grave 
next morning. We hear of incidents 
of that sort every day.” 

But if it could be accepted unhesitat- 
ingly, it could be claimed that the 
outstanding illustration of horse loyalty— 


up in his mouth by his clothes and 
carried him to some men of the 
regiment who were resting their horses 
while awaiting orders. He will pull 
through all right, but the doctor 
said that had he been forced to lie 
there all night he would have been dead 
in the morning.” 

To the trooper-historian is attributed 
the judicious observation that if ever a 
horse was entitled to the Victoria Cross, 
this Irish horse deserved it ! 

Trooper Stanley, in the Royal Scots 
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Greys, recently recited in a letter how 
his “old horse” saved his life and 
perhaps the life of his division : 

“IT was on outpost duty at a lonely 
spot, and though I could not hear or 
see anything, the animal kept neighing 
and betraying signs of restlessness. I 
got down and came on a German 
crouching in the long grass. He had 
a sword bayonet, and evidently meant 
to get me unawares, and then the post 
would have been rushed. I did not 
wait to ask his intentions, but let him 
have a ticket for another country. 
His yells brought his mates down, but 
I got away, and the row alarmed the 
guard and spoiled their attempt at 
surprising us. You bet the old nag 
had a special feed that night.” 


It is well established that, through the 
avenues of tone and treatment, a strong 
affection often develops between man and 
beast, and the responses of the animal 
create a bond of sentiment often stronger 
than the feelings of men for men. Here 
is an example : 

“ Am pleased to tell you I have still 
got my same mare I brought out with 
me from England, and sincerely hope 
I can bring her through without a 
scratch, as she has got me out of 
several tight corners, and I won’t part 
with her if I can help it.” 


So there is nothing extraordinary in 
the fact that lamentations and even 
expressions of hatred over the murder 
of the horses in the war are frequent 
in the letters written by the soldiers from 
the Front. Here is a specimen: 
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‘ They have shot my greatest friend | 
from under me—my horse Minnie, the | 
most faithful animal in the world. God 
forgive them for that. I never will.” | 


We cannot conceive of these writers | 
killing and eating their horses, as certain 
of the German prisoners are reported to | 
have confessed, however hard they may | 
have been pressed. 


Sergeant-Major Dalton told recently 
at Belfast how he had seen men sacrifice 
their lives for their horses: 


For example: One day when a 
party of Hussars were dismounted 
near a wood a shell was seen coming 
in their direction. It was safe to say 
it was going to pass over and drop 
among the horses. A trooper named 
Gillespie made a rush to save his horse, 
but the shell burst just as he was 
getting the animal away, and both 
were killed outright. 


The Sergeant-Major justly adds that 
count cannot be kept of like acts, deeds 
of that sort happening every day. 


Amid scenes so devilish, so appalling, 
these episodes, it is a profound happiness 
to confess, tinge even the darkest clouds 
as if with gold, and, in its deepest agony, 
the soul discerns, dimly it may be, but 
none the less potently, an instinct noble 
and mighty, an instinct as wide as the 
poles asunder from the spirit instigating 
and controlling the deeds, which, at the 
moment, convert our daily bulletins into 
despatches from the deepest depths of | 
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OUT 


BY PRISCILLA CRAVEN 


Author of “‘Circe’s Daughter,’’ etc. 


His silence frightened her as no volcanic 
outburst could have done, and she un- 
consciously backed a little from the 
steady stare of his eyes. She had 
expected and rather enjoyed the antici- 
pation of a big scene—reproaches, 
recriminations, wild outbursts of love 
and rage. 

In the two years in which he had been 
courting her, hardly a week had passed 
when his excitable, passionate tempera- 
ment had not beaten itself in vain against 
her cool, shallow prettiness. But those 
had been little quarrels, the storms in a 
teacup which such a woman can contrive 
so easily to raise, which inflict suffering 
on her victim and leave her with a 
pleasant sensation of power. This, which 
was a knock-out blow, left him apparently 
cool, cooler now that she, for she was just 
a little regretful that she could have her 
cake and eat it, too. Geoffrey Cathcart 
had been very devoted, very much in 
love, and he was good-looking and manly, 
whereas Sir Howard Garth——_ Really, 
it was too annoying ! 

His silence was getting on her nerves. 
Why didn’t he storm and rave? 

“ You—you understand, don’t you?” 
she nervously said at length. 

“Oh! yes, you have made yourself 


quite clear,”’ he returned, in a voice that 
had suddenly become toneless. ‘‘ You 
prefer to become Lady Garth and the 
mistress of Buxholme Towers rather than 
Mrs. Cathcart of Nowhere in Particular. 
That’s it, isn’t it?” 

She pouted a little and her big blue 
eyes—so childlike and innocent—grew 
peevish. 

“You are horrid,” she said. “ I didn’t 
say that. I—TI do like you very much, 
Geoff. Only father is set on my marrying 
Sir Howard—he is very rich——’” 

He laughed harshly. “‘ Have you ever 
done anything in your life to please 
anyone but yourself ? Your father is as 
much under your thumb as any of your 
admirers.” His eyes seemed to her to 
have grown dull and lifeless ; she did not 
notice the red smouldering fire that burnt 
at the back of them, a fire that consumes 
and devours and eats the heart out of a 
man. ‘ Let’s be honest at last, Evadne. 
Why not say that you have been amusing 
yourself with me for the last two years 
and waiting to see if anything better 
would turn up?” 

He looked at her slim girlish figure, her 
fair wavy hair upon which he had loved 
to press his lips, her soft creamy skin 
that invited a man’s caresses, and he 
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knew at last that she had never been in 
love with him and that she would never 
be in love with anyone except her pretty 
self. He knew it and yet it made no 
difference to his agony. To be blind 
oftens dulls the edge of pain: to see 
clearly and yet love is the most exquisite 
of torture. 

“How dare you insult me?” she 
flashed, with the air of injured dignity 
that had so often in the past brought 
him back to her feet. “‘ How do you 
know that I do not prefer Sir Howard 
to you? Really you men are too con- 
ceited for words.” 

“Let’s see,” he said, drily. ‘ Let’s 
examine the bargain. He is a widower 
with a mouthful of false teeth and he 
will never see fifty-five again. Three 
months of the year he spends at cure 
places abroad for gout and other dis- 
abilities, and 

“JT won’t listen to you,” she said, 
furiously angry. ‘‘ You're jealous and 


spiteful. Anyway he was knighted for 


services—er—for services to the State. 
He’s a distinguished man, and you—what 
are you, I should like to know ? ”’ 

“ Nothing, thanks chiefly to you,” he 
said, calmly. 

“What do you mean? 
idiotic statement to make.” 

“7 was one of the pioneers in aviation 
and everyone said I had a big future 
before me when-—when I first met you. 
You pretended, yes, pretended that you 
were afraid I should get killed. To please 
you and dance attendance on you I gave 
it up. It was a pretty big wrench, but 
you took thesacrifice as your due. Flying 
was the one passion of my life before I 
knew you.” He gave an ironic laugh 
as his thoughts went back to the letter 
Armstrong and Drever had written him 
only three months ago offering him an 
astoundingly good contract for three 
years if he would fly for them on their 
new machines. “Do you know what 
you've done?”’ He advanced a little 
closer, and now she was frightened. She 
saw the gleam in his eyes; there was a 
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set to his mouth that she did not like. 
“You've drugged me into becoming a 
thing that isn’t fit to live. You've 
sapped all the manhood out of me with 
your red lips that always took and never 
gave. You've left me only one thing to 
do. God! if you hadn’t made such a 
wretched weakling of me, I’d curse you. 
But instead of that,” she gave a little 
scream as he suddenly pressed forward 
so that she was forced against the piano, 
‘I’m going to kiss you for the last time.” 

Then before she could make any re- 
sistance he took her fiercely in his arms 
and kissed her again and again, so 
fiercely that her lips were driven against 
her teeth and cut and bruised. She 
tried to cry out, but it was an unreason- 
ing madman who was taking his fill for 
the last time with a savage joy in her 
fright, the last atom of respect for her 
gone. 

At last he flung her from him upon 
the couch and went to the door. 

“Good-bye,” he said, hoarsely, ‘‘ but 
this is not quite the end. There is still 
another chapter, Evadne.” 

“What do you mean?” she cried, 
affrightedly, as the door closed behind 
him. “ What are you going to do?” 

But the only answer was the banging 
of the front door as she put her hand- 
kerchief to her cut lip. 


II. 


Geoffrey Cathcart sat in his chambers 
and with deliberate intent set his house 
in order, not that it was very disorderly, 
but there were certain details to be gone 
into, certain arrangements to be made. 
Every man has some letters that require 
burning, some accounts that want 
settling, and Geoffrey Cathcart was one 
of the most honourable of men. The 
photograph of Evadne in its handsome 
silver frame he left on the mantelpiece. 
The fury that prompts a man to tear a 
photograph into pieces was quite lacking. 
He had never been more calm, more 
deliberate. 
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He knew it was ridiculous, even 
melodramatic to plan his escape from 
the world, but it seemed to him that the 
mainspring of life was broken. Why 
should he live on to hear the wedding 
bells for Evadne’s marriage with Sir 
Howard Garth? Why should he have 
to endure the furtive, pitying looks of his 
fellow men ? 


“Only weak men go under at a big 
crisis.”” He had read the sentence recently 
in a book, but though he pondered it for 
some minutes the wordsdid not sting him. 
He was numbed, utterly regardless of 
what became of him body and soul, and 
he wanted to strike back at Evadne as 
much as possible. For love is more akin 
to hate than we realise. He wanted to 
find some way in which he could make 
her feel. 

She should know that she was respon- 
sible for his death, she should know 
horror and shame. She should take 
through life a bitter memory. It would 
go with her to the altar, it would 


accompany her-on her honeymoon, it 
would be by her side as she took 
possession of Buxholme Towers. 


Soon his affairs were all straightened 


out. He carefully examined a shining 
instrument in a leather case—one of a 
presentation set from his rifle club—laid 
it on the table and then commenced a 
letter to Evadne. 


Just as he had finished it the telephone 
bell rang sharply at his elbow. He took 
it up wearily. He had already made his 
adieux to the world. Nothing mattered 
now. It crossed his mind that it would 
be rather amusing to accept an invitation 
to dinner knowing that he should be 
lying a senseless corpse. He could hear 
the guests saying with a shiver of excite- 
ment which gave them an appetite for 
the dinner, ‘“‘ He was to have dined here 
to-night, you know.”’ He felt a strange 
remoteness from everything as though 
he were already half-way across the great 
river. 

A voice enquired his identity, and then 
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added that Mr. Armstrong, of Armstrong 
and Drever, wished to speak to him. 


It was with great difficulty that he 
brought his mind back sufficiently to 
earth to remember who Mr. Armstrong 
was, but whatever he had to say it was 
all quite useless. He was going to take 
a longer flight than any of Armstrong 
and Drever’s machines. 


He recognised Armstrong’s crisp tones 
across the wires. “‘ That you, Cathcart ? 
Look here, old chap, we want you to do 
us a great service. Our new man—the 
one we took on because you wouldn’t 
join us—is down with pneumonia. He 
was going to fly for us at Brooklands 
next Saturday. I daresay you saw the 
announcement. As you know it’s a very 
big affair and we must have a good man. 
Will you take The Firefly up? Any fee 
you want. We'd rather have you than 
anyone. Can’t tell you what a regret 
it was to me that you wouldn’t come in. 
But I won’t talk of that any more, only 
do if you can, oblige us this once.” 


Geoffrey had listened to the first part 
with polite indifference as of one who 
listens to particulars of an invitation he 
is not able to accept. Then as he waited 
to get in his refusal he suddenly 
remembered something. Evadne was 
going to Brooklands on Saturday. Sir 
Howard was taking her and a young 
brother. He had heard her talking about 
it and had grumbled that she had not 
allowed him the privilege. She would 
be there among the spectators. What a 
revenge he might have! She had always 
been nervous of flying meetings, always 
afraid she might one day have to witness 
an accident. Physical things affected 
her terribly. If she had to see him fall 
through space—down—down And 
he would take care that she knew it was 
deliberate. 

When he answered Armstrong, his 
voice was quite steady but not so 
lifeless. ‘‘ Certainly, I'll fly for you. T’ll 
come down to the sheds to-morrow early. 
It’s the machine I’ve used before, isn’t 
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it? .... Improved? 
Delighted to do it for you.” 

It was quite the best way out. Only 
Evadne would know by his letter that it 
had been deliberate. All the world would 
think it another aerial tragedy, and his 
family would be saved any shame. 

Yes, quite the best way out. 


III. 


Cathcart had once or twice been afraid 
that bad weather might cause his care- 
fully laid plans to miscarry, but Saturday 
dawned so gloriously fine that the poorest 
beggar in his rags might have been glad 
that he was alive. But a man with an 
obsession becomes for the time being 
abnormal, and the ordinary joys of fresh 
air and sunlight and hope pass him by. 
He saw but did not notice the women at 
the street corners with their baskets piled 
high with sweet-scented flowers, the ’bus 
conductors sporting buttonholes, the 
urchins larking about in the sunshine 
forgetful of the newspapers they had to 
sell. 

What was life without love? Had 
not the poets of all ages extolled love as 
the greatest good in life, the only good ? 
Men who could calmly stand the loss of 
a woman were anemic slugs, he argued, 
who took cover for their flabbiness in the 
word philosophy. Virile, passionate men 
always took the treachery of a woman 
badly, and Geoffrey Cathcart had from 
his mother the blood of a nation that 
still carries on great vendettas. 

It was a big day at Brooklands, the 
biggest meeting of the season, for 
Cortauld was competing for the altitude 
prize, and Rignold was to do some of 
his wonderful manceuvres in the air. 
As he glanced around the enclosure, 
Cathcart saw that the place was packed 
with spectators drawn by the big events 
and the fine weather. The women’s 
dresses, light and graceful, gave an air 
of frivolity to the scene, bright-coloured 
parasols caught the sun and gave off 
vivid spots of colour like an impressionist 
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picture. Cathcart looked at it all a little 
grimly. Life seemed good, but it was | 
not. 

Presently he caught sight of Evadne 
holding the hand of her excited schoolboy | 
brother, with Sir Howard in attendance. 
Evadne was talking with that slightly 
eager innocent look he knew so well, a 
pale blue sunshade at the back of her 
head, a long blue ribbon fluttering from 
her waist. Cathcart’s keen young eyes 
took stock of his rival who in the sun- 
shine showed quite plainly that he had 
long ago said good-bye to a misspent 
youth. He waited until he saw where 
they took their seats. He had need of 
that information. 

The other airmen were a little puzzled 
at Cathcart’s absent-minded manner that 
afternoon. Usually he was a typical 
beau garcon, full of life and spirits. They 
wondered dumbly if by any chance he 
had lost some of his nerve, having been 
out of the arena for some months. 

“It’s the finest game in the world,” 
declared Rignold, enthusiastically, with 
the joyous conviction that animates all 
aviators. “It beats everything else 
hollow, and I’ve tried a few games. 
When I was a youngster and played for 
Kent I thought cricket was ‘it,’ then I 
took up motoring, and used to spill 
myself over that ; but they are nothing 
to flying. God! I wouldn’t give it up 
for anything.” 

Cortauld nodded in agreement and 
looked lovingly at his aeroplane. 

“ The finest mistress a man ever had, 
my Sylvia,”’ he added. 

Cathcart contributed nothing to the 
conversation. He felt like a man who 
is listening to a conversation on the 
telephone when someone else’s wire has. 
been tapped. They were talking of 
things in which he had no part, and yet 
he vaguely wondered if they were made 
of the same flesh and blood as himself. 
He forgot that he had once talked in 
much the same strain. 

“Even if we fail,” said Rignold 
“there will always be plenty more meny 
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to perfect the science. Didn’t Nietsche 
say something about man demanding in 
his life danger and a plaything, therefore 
God made woman ? Those two necessities 
are far better united in one of these 
machines. Most women don’t amount 
to enough to be dangerous, and as for play 
—Now,”’ pointing to a machine, “ isn’t 
she a beautiful toy? By Jove!” witha 
laugh, “I believe if aviation could 
become general women would find their 
supremacy very much in danger.” 

“You're not married ?”’ said one of 
the other aviators, who was always 
conscious of a rather anxious wife at 
home. 

“No, and I don’t want to be. I don’t 
think an aviator who does pioneer work 
and takes great risks should be married. 
I tell you, women seem insipid to me 
after one’s fights with the air. I like 
them well enough, I’ve no quarrel with 
them, but—there is something bigger 
than the everlasting sex question and 
that isi——- Now just look at that!” 

A machine was just skimming over the 
ground like a wonderful winged bird, 
white and glistening in the sunshine, a 
soulless, impersonal thing full of some 
strange magic and enchantment, not only 
for the men who controlled her, but for 
the spectators. Familiar as the men with 
Cathcart were to the sight, they watched 
with an almost ecstatic admiration that 
very few women, even a Helen of Troy, 
can excite. 

Even Cathcart, numbed and bruised 
as he was, for a moment forgot himself, 
and gazed at the beautiful thing that 
mounted up into the heavens. The 
white sailcloth was sharply outlined 
against a very blue sky, the aviator was 
becoming smaller and smaller until in a 
few minutes the human mechanism was 
hardly noticeable and she seemed to fly 
of her own volition. The elements, in a 
kindly mood, let her skim about as she 
pleased, thousands of eyes fixed upon her. 

Cathcart was to go up next and he 
made his few last preparations. 

“ T’m glad you're taking her up,” said 
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Armstrong. ‘By the bye, Rickman 
succumbed to his pneumonia last night. 
Poor chap! he was so looking forward 
to this meeting. His wife told me that 
almost his last words were, ‘I wanted to 
go to the meet on Saturday. The Firefly 
is such a beauty. I’m terribly dis- 
appointed.’ 

“The ruling passion strong in death,” 
said Cathcart, “at least, that’s what 
those other fellows would say.” He 
turned and called his mechanic. ‘Cutler, 
as soon as I have gone off the ground I 
want you to take this letter to Miss 
Evadne Crawford. You know her by 
sight, don’t you? Yes, well, she’s just 
over there in the left-hand corner with 
Sir Howard Garth. I want her to have 
this letter directly I’ve gone up. You 
understand ? ” 

The man said that he did, and 
Cathcart took his seat on The Firefly. 
It was said that she was the best machine 
on the market, and that Armstrong and 
Drever were the coming makers. 
Cathcart knew that she would respond 
to the lightest touch of his hand and was 
not given to play tricks, though if she 
did this time it would not matter. 

“Ready? Let her go!” he called 
sharply, and there was a murmur of 
admiration from the crowd as she com- 
menced to move. For The Firefly was 
one of the shapeliest as well as one of 
the most reliable machines that have yet 
been invented, and the burst of applause 
was involuntary. 

Soon, as though disdainful of the earth, 
she had lifted herself above it and now 
the enclosure was to him more like an 
impressionistic picture than ever, a blur of 
white upturned faces dotted with great 
splodges of colour. She rose higher and 
higher. Now he was above the tree tops 
and the earth, and its dwellers looked like 
some pygmy land beneath him. 

A fast-growing excitement, a powerful 
exhilaration was filling his veins, and he 
thought it was the last quickening before 
his great annihilation. The machine was 
working beautifully, so absolutely in 
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harmony with him that he would not 
relinquish his hold on the levers yet. 
This was his swan song ; he would take 
his fill. 

How wonderfully fresh and cleansing 
was the air at that height! He felt as 
though he were having a spiritual bath, 
that he was already cleansed of all those 
tawdry odds and ends that make up 
humdrum daily life on earth. At least, 
it would be a glorious death. If he went 
up some six thousand feet he would be 
insensible before his body touched earth. 

Higher and higher she flew; the 
radiance of the sun was overpoweringly 
dazzling. He felt as if he were in a bath 
of gold. He wondered that he could feel 
so happy with death so imminent. A 
strange tingling was in his blood, he felt 
as light as the air through which he 
soared. He had already got rid of his 
body ; he was only a spirit. 

And he looked with affectionate eyes 
at the chariot that was taking him to 
such a wonderful death. He felt like a 


second Elijah being caught up into the 


heavens. As far as he was concerned the 
horrid sordid details of death would be 
entirely absent. He would know nothing 
of the mangled frame that would only 
be his broken shell. 

Higher yet he flew. He gave one 
glance at the earth beneath him and it 
seemed infinitely remote and so absurdly 
small. It was almost time that he took 
his controlling hands off the levers. But 
he felt a curious reluctance to do so. 
The intoxication of life though he did not 
realise it, was running too strongly 
through his veins. If only he could 
remain up there with The Firefly and 
hitch himself to a star! 

Then he looked at the machine that 
was flying so gallantly, so superbly. 

And for the first time it occurred to him 
that not only would he be killed, but the 
beautiful winged thing, so wonderfully 
constructed, so cunningly devised, such 
a triumph of aerial navigation, would be 
smashed to atoms. And the thought 
pierced his numbed heart like a live 
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arrow. He had always had a weak spot 
in it for The Firefly ; he had spent many 
and many a day humouring her and 
trying to get her under complete control. 
He knew every nut and bolt in her, he 
had seen the specifications in the begin- 
nings, he had seen each piece of 
machinery put in. Let her be smashed 
to pieces, her wings crumpled up for 
ever—could he do it ? 

The sun shone and the light breeze 
whipped his face as he dwelt between 
earth and heaven in an agony of pain. 

For hecould not doit. If hecouldhave 
saved the machine and yet committed 
suicide himself he would have done it, 
but The Firefly must not be sacrificed. 

His heart was awake and throbbing 
now, and every pulse in his being was 
saying “live! live!’ What was it 
Cortauld had said—-“‘ the finest mistress 
man ever had!” And was it not true ? 
Suddenly Evadne began to fade and 
assume her proper proportions. Like the 
earth, she seemed far away and of com- 
paratively little importance. He had 
known in that last interview what a 
paltry thing she was, and yet some 
invisible chain had bound him to her in 
anger and bitter resentment. 

But there, on The Firefly, up in the 
blue ether, the chain suddenly snapped. 
He no longer belonged to the earth. 
The Goddess of the Air had set free his 
heart and soul. Henceforth he would 
give her and only her his homage. 

Filled with a great exaltation, like 
some novice who has taken final, irre- 
vocable vows, he began to descend. Then 
a thought struck him that sent a shiver 
through his soul, that filled him with a 
revolting sickness. 

He had forgotten that farewell letter 
to Evadne. She would even now be 
watching in a hypnotised state of fear 
for him to fall. And—she would think 
him a coward, a braggard, who at the 
last moment retreats. She would taunt 
him with his pusillanimity ; she would 
keep his letter as evidence against him 
for the amusement of her friends. For 
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he could never explain the miracle that 
had happened. Who that has not 
experienced it can understand the 
healing and cleansing of the air? 

A bitter struggle ensued in Cathcart’s 
mind ; he lived through a more bitter 
moment even than that when she had 
given him his congé. But in the baptism 
he had received he had learned one 
thing. If Life means anything it means 
courage. He had no right even to 
subscribe himself a neophyte of the 
great goddess if he could not endure 
something for her sake. 

He made a wonderful volplané that 
caused an audible gasp from the spec- 
tators, and then righting the machine 
he alighted as easily as he had started. 
A deafening sound met his ears as he 
pulled off his cap. 

What was it? 

Applause! Yes, he knew he had done 
well. But his new-found happiness and 
consolation were spoiled. Evadne out 
of all that great crowd knew the depth 
of his humiliation. 

Armstrong was clapping him on the 
back in the greatest state of excitement, 
the other airmen were crowding round. 

“Magnificent! ... The finest flight 
of the day!”’ 

He heard these remarks flung around. 

Then he saw Evadne approaching. 
She was too far off for him to see her 
face, but he knew it must be wearing a 
scornful smile. She was coming to laugh 
at him, to jeer. He turned so deathly 
white that his mechanic, Cutler, thought 
he was going to faint. 

“No, no, I’m—all right.” 

He wiped the perspiration off his 
forehead. He could see the blue ribbons 
fluttering in the breeze and she was 
hurrying more than usual. 

Cutler followed his master’s eyes and 
saw the same dainty figure. 

He gave an awful start and his hand 
went to his pocket. “Oh! sir, forgive 
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me, I—I was so excited when you went 
up so splendidly that I clean forgot— 
I'll take it to her now——” 

“What !”’ shouted Cathcart, in a sort 
of delirium. ‘‘ Do you mean you didn’t 
deliver the letter? ’’ He clutched it 
from the man with a heart leaping for joy. 

“T’m dreadfully sorry, sir,” faltered 
the man. “ Did it matter very much ? 
—I—I was so excited—” 

“ Did it matter much ? Yes, my good 
Cutler, it mattered so much that as soon 
as I’m dressed you shall have a ‘ fiver’ 
for your forgetfulness.” 

With his old gay laugh he turned to 
Evadne, who fluttered up to him, her 
cheeks pink with excitement. 

“Oh! Geoff, you were fine!”’ He 
saw that Sir Howard, looking distinctly 
annoyed, was following behind her. “ Iwas 
so proud of you!’’ She glanced at him 
with one of her old coy glances that had 
formerly set his heart beating to her 
tune, but now had no effect at all. ‘‘ You 
know, if you asked me very nicely, I 
might change my mind about Sir Howard. 
He is rather stuffy and tiresome 2 

“Don’t,” said Cathcart, looking her 
full in the eyes. ‘‘ He’s a much more 
suitable mate than I am. Besides, I’ve 
already plighted my troth to—someone 
else.” 

He left her standing with open mouth, 
her blue eyes not looking at all innocent 
or sweet. They were merely cold and 
shallow and full of a hard fury. 

Cathcart strode over the ground to 
where Armstrong was standing beside 
The Firefly. 

Armstrong looked up. 

“My boy, I can’t tell you how 
grateful I am to you,” he said. “I 
only wish 

Cathcart laughed and wrung him by 
the hand. 

‘“She’s a beauty. I’m more in love 
with her than ever. Where’s that. 
contract you talked about?” 
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Many people are apt to run away with 
the idea that war is all fire and blood- 
shed, and yet a very brief glance at 
things as they are on active service 
would rapidly convince them of the 
mistake. 

The late Field-Marshal Lord Roberts 
was wont to say that a campaign 
consisted of 90 per cent. marching and 
10 per cent. actual fighting, and certainly 
in our Indian wars and in South Africa 
this was so. Duringthe present campaign 
the conflict has developed more or less 
on the lines of siege operations along the 
banks of the Aisne, &c., but it must not 
be forgotten that in the retreat from 
Mons in the early days when our men 


fought a continuous series of brilliant 
rearguard actions—they were the sting 
in the tail—they often marched no fewer 
than twenty-five or thirty miles a day. 
The very rapidity of the retreat allowed 
the Allies time to gather their forces, 
for the Germans could not follow at 
anything like the pace of the retreating 
army on account of their heavy trans- 
port, to abandon which would have been 
to have their soldiers foodless and 
without munitions of war in a devastated 
countryside. 

The point I wish to make is that men 
to undergo the awful strain of forced 
marching day in day out over a pro- 
tracted period of time must be in the 
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very pink of condition, and, thank God, 
our Army has always been kept in this 
condition by reason of proper route 
marching in times of peace, a very 
perfect system of daily physical drill, 
and the men’s own fondness and aptitude 
for any form of sport—a natural inclina- 
tion which has been wisely fostered by 
the powers that be and painstakingly 
encouraged by the regimental officers. 
When it is said that Ernest Hijertberg, 
the famous Swedish-American athletic 
trainer, a series of articles from whose 
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pen appeared in the Badminton Magazine 
after the 1912 Olympic Games, and than 
whom there is no greater authority upon 
athletic matters, lays down a five months’ 
course of vigorous and continuous train- 
ing to fit a man for a long road or track 
walk, and when it is pointed out that 
an athlete competing in such a walk is 
clad in the lightest of garments, whereas 
the soldier wears warm clothing and 
carries some eighty pounds of kit on his 
person in addition, to say nothing of 
heavy boots and hot puttees, the 
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marvellous feat of endurance accom- 
plished by our soldiers in the retreat 
from Mons will be readily apparent. 

When this war broke out I was at 
the Headquarters Staff Gymnasium at 
Aldershot, and I must say that that 
which our soldier’s part accomplished 
in Flanders, was no more than I expected 
after seeing the system on which the 
Army gymnastic instructors are trained 
at Aldershot. 

This, then, gives us a basis from which 
to start and shows that the man who 
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hopes to last through the rigours of a 
campaign without going on the sick list— 
wounds, accidents, and disease, of course, 
always excepted—must be in first-class 
training (in other words, “ condition ”’) 
and as hard as nails. Nor is this all, for 
there are matters outside route marching, 
trench digging, and generally “ sticking 
it’ which require a special knowledge 
and special practice, and it is with these 
matters that I propose to deal in the 
space of this article. 

It is said that ‘‘ straws show which 
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way the wind blows,” so what may at 
first sight appear a minor matter, but 
which is in reality a most important one, 
will indicate how carefully the training 
of the Territorials and other new troops 
has been taken in hand. Prior to the 
war and in the early days after the 
outbreak it was quite a usual thing to 
see a column marching along the road, 
most of the men smoking; at the first 
halt waterbottles would be uncorked 
and, if a man felt a bit hungry, out would 
come his haversack ration as well. In 
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or haversack ration opened except with 
permission from the Officer Commanding, 
nor was anyone allowed to buy from 
hawkers either when on the march or 
halted. 

And the reason for this? Well, in 
the first place, smoking carried to excess 
leads in time to nicotine poisoning ; in 
any case, and taken in conjunction with 
route marching carrying a heavy kit, it 
makes the heart unsteady and therefore 
affects the nerves adversely. Secondly, 
in training, no matter for what purpose, 
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addition to this the roads were infested 
with that bugbear of every Commanding 
Officer, the hawker, from whom the men 
would buy sweets, cakes, and gassy 
minerals to the detriment of their 
marching. 

Recently I was on the march with a 
Territorial battalion and a great change 
had come about in the scheme of things. 
No one, either officer, N.C.O., or man 
was allowed to smoke except at the mid- 
day halt, no waterbottle was uncorked 


regularity is everything ; therefore it is 
bad for men to eat at irregular intervals 
just when they feel inclined. As to 
drinking, it is well known among athletes, 
and old soldiers too for that matter, that 
the more a man drinks the more he will 


sweat ; therefore the men are only 
allowed to drink just as much as is 
necessary and no more. This is common 
sense. 

The system of training, too, is a 
common sense one. With young, or 
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perhaps one would be better advised to 
say new, troops, both route marching 
and trench-digging are light at first, 
gradually increasing in severity as time 
goes on, and the men get fit by the very 
reason of the open-air life they lead ; 
nor must the daily physical drill usually 
lasting an hour be forgotten, for it is 
the foundation upon which the perfect 
structure is built up. I have seen men 
who were physically sick after half-an- 
hour’s work the first day thoroughly 
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enjoying the drill after they had been at 
it for a week or so. Such a change does 
proper routine make. 

Route marching, which after all is 
only rhythmical walking, is treated of in 
every text-book there is on athletics ; 
but not so trench-digging, which forms 
no small part of the soldier’s bodily 
exertion nowadays; indeed it has 
been said that the battalion which 
cannot dig itself in “‘ shoulder deep and 
shoulder wide ” at short notice is simply 
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asking to be wiped out directly it goes 
on active service; and for this work a 
man must be fit indeed. No matter how 
hard a man may have trained at athletics 
it is but child’s play compared with the 
tremendous labour of wielding pick and 
shovel. 

I often wonder what must have been 
the feelings of the delicately nurtured 
city clerk when first he experienced the 
agony of badly blistered hands, aching 
back and loins, and sweat-drenched 
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clothing engendered by a long spell of 
trench-digging. 

That trench-digging is not a mere 
matter of the haphazard application of 
mere brute force, as is so often thought, 
will be readily realised. 

Men are taught to use the shovel right 
or left-handed and toemploy the thigh 
for driving it under loose earth which has 
to be lifted. When using the pickaxe 
men are taught to raise the implement 
well above the head before striking it 
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into the earth and to let the helve slide 
through the hand nearest to the axe 
in order that full advantage may be 
taken of the weight of the head. 

Each soldier in a party detailed for 
digging trenches has a certain task 
allotted to him, that is to say, a portion 
of ground is marked out for him to 
excavate, and he always starts on the left 
of his task so that he does not interfere 
with anyone else. Digging parties are 
told off into reliefs of not less than two 
hours each, otherwise time is lost, the 
task of the first relief is larger than that 
allotted to subsequent reliefs as the 
diggers have not so far to lift the soil 
excavated. When learning entrenching 
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Trench -digging, however, is by no 
means one of the hardest or most athletic 
feats expected of ‘the soldier, but as a 
bodily training to build up all-round | 
strength and condition I can think of | 
nothing better. 

If asked to name the most athletic feat | 
in the soldier’s curriculum, after due | 
deliberation I should still be dubious as 
to whether advancing by short rushes in 
heavy marching order over a considerable 
amount of ground, or digging “ one’s-self 
in” with the entrenching tool (known 
more familiarly as the “grubber’’) while 
laying flat was the more arduous, but 
I think on the whole the latter is perhaps 
the more fatiguing work. 
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Shelter Trench 


each man has his exact task set for him, 
but on active service and in face of the 
enemy each man is expected to work to 
the limit of his powers while his relief is 
employed. 

Even when untrained, men are expected 
to dig out— 

30 cubic feet in the first hour, 

25 second hour, 

i » third hour, 

10 se » fourth and every 

subsequent hour up to eight hours. 
That is to say, 80 cubic feet per four- 
hour relief. 

The accompanying sketch of a com- 
plete and very perfect trench will show 
that it is by no means a simple thing to 
construct. 

For safety’s sake the pick is used 
working front to rear of the task, never 
sideways, otherwise a man may strike 
the point of his pick into a comrade’s 
back, a thing I have seen happen in 
actuality. 


Fire Trench 


Ditch Glacis 


As the entrenching implement, or 
“grubber ’’ as it is called, has played 
a by no means unimportant part in 
this war it merits a brief description. 
The “ grubber” weighs 1lb. 130z., 
including the helve which is bound at 
the top with a steel ferrule and which 
is some 163 in. long. This helve when 
not in use is worn attached to the 
bayonet scabbard. The head, which 
is made to fit neatly round to the 
shape of the soldier’s back, is worn 
in a leather cover across the buttocks. 
It is so constructed that the forward 
end is shaped like a chisel-edged 
pickaxe, while the back end makes a 
small shovel with a fairly keen cutting 
edge. As will be readily understood, the 
blade of this shovel is very small, and 
therefore the labour of digging to a 
depth of more than eighteen inches is 
very onerous, because the implement has 
no “ throw.” 

The training of the hammer-thrower | 
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or weight-putter is child’s play compared 
to the arduous and body-aching work 
which one is forced to undergo when 
being trained to use the ‘“ grubber” ; 
but still the reward is ample, for on this 
form of war athletics—the proper use of 
the entrenching implement in the field— 
a soldier’s life very frequently depends. 

The tool has many uses ; among others 
it is invaluable for improving existing 
cover, such as hedgerows, but the man 
who is not in first-class condition will find 
that the shock of striking at gnarled 
and tough old roots will make the bones 
and muscles of the forearm and wrist 
ache for days. After our troops have 
occupied a favourable piece of ground 
which it is intended to hold and which 
is not immediately under fire, the men 
with their entrenching tools begin to 
construct trenches until the proper picks 
and shovels are brought up from the 
rear on the pack animals and GS. 
wagons (first line transport). In both 
these cases, however, the soldier can 
work standing, so that no undue strain 
is put upon him. It is therefore the 
digging of rifle pits (kneeling) and the 
scratching up of hasty cover against rifle 
fire while lying flat on the chest that 
interest us most from the athletic point 
of view. 

It is an acknowledged axiom of this 
war that the soldier who comes under 
shell fire is safer in a kneeling position, 
if in the open, than he is lying prone, 
because shells are fired at an area of 
ground and not at individuals ; shells, 
moreover, descend at a steep angle to 
the point of burst and therefore a 
man who lies flat on the ground 
offers the whole surface of his back 
to the spattering bullets of the bursting 
shrapnel, whereas a man_ kneeling 
exposes only his head and shoulders 
and is moreover able to construct his 
cover with greater ease and facility. So 
it will be seen there is just as much 
scientific thought and training needed 
for the athletics of war as there is for 
the proper practice, say, of a high jump 
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as carried out by the ever-wonderful 
Americans. 

These excavations which a man makes 
while kneeling are known as rifle pits ; 
they have become famous lately and are 
thought by many to be an entirely 
modern innovation, but in point of fact 
we learned their use from the Burmans 
at the Battles of the Golden Dagon 
Pagoda in the Burmese War of 1824. 
The rifle pit is, however, but a cramped 
affair and dreadfully fatiguing to occupy 
for any length of time ; it is, moreover, 
hard work to excavate. The pit is dug 
23 feet deep, 14 feet wide, and 2} feet 
from back to front. The earth excavated 
is thrown to the front to form a bank of 
about a foot in height and about the 
length of a rifle in thickness or it will 
not keep out rifle bullets. The soldier 
when firing kneels on both knees and 
rests his rifle on the mound in front of 
the pit; when under shell fire he rolls 
over on his back, faces the rear of the 
pit, draws up his knees, under his chin, 
and trusts to heaven the shrapnel will 
fly by him. 

The cover which is scraped up while 
lying flat is the hardest of all to raise. 
It affords no protection at all against 
shell fire, but against rifle bullets this 
cover is admirable; because, as will be 
seen from the illustrations, only the 
smallest part of the head and shoulder 
of the soldier show round the mound, 
and as has been proved time and 
again at field firing practice on the 
range, the percentage of hits registered 
on a head and shoulders target is almost 
infinitesimal. It must also be borne in 
mind that the mound is a rifle-length in 
thickness and therefore bullet-proof. 

As this is the principal class of cover 
which men have to construct in the field 
when advancing under fire their training 
in it is started as early as possible. 
When new to the use of the “ grubber,” 
men are set to scratch up cover for them- 
selves in heaps of light sand (three loads 
of sand to a heap 15 inches deep is 
usual), after which they are taken to 
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work in light soil in the open, and finally, 
when the necessary muscles have become 
hardened and developed and the men are 
thoroughly proficient in the use of the 
implement, they work in a field which 
necessitates cutting the turf before the 
lighter soil underneath is reached. 

There are two distinct methods being 
taught at the present time: the one 
which I consider to be the better is 
described first. 

(1) The soldier lies down with the 
whole of his body straight to the front 
(not inclined as taught for rifle shooting, 
as this would necessitate the construction 
of too large a mound in front) and then 
traces the outline of his figure with the 
pick of the ‘‘ grubber,” marking carefully 
the place of his left wrist when in the 
firing position, his elbows and toes ; those 
points marking the limits of the ground 
he will excavate. 

He then begins to dig the earth out 
where his chest will be; this earth he 
throws out in front of his left shoulder. 


When “ picking’’ men are taught to hold 
the ‘‘ grubber”’ right at the end of the 
helve so that as much force may be given 


to the stroke as possible. After the 
chest space is dug out the soldier works 
himself back by raising the body slightly 
on the elbows and gliding back, and 
so goes on digging until he reaches the 
back limit of his excavation, where 
he digs a slightly deeper groove for 
his toes. It is not possible from the 
back of the excavation to throw earth 
up on to the mound, and it is therefore 
pushed forward and cast up later. 

Trenches of this type are usually 9 in. 
deep at the fore end and 18in. deep 
at the back; the mound in front is 
some 18in. high and, as has already 
been said, a rifle’s length from back to 
front. 

The method of throwing out the earth 
is to hold the “ grubber ” with the handle 
and shove! blade pointing forward, scoop 
up the earth, and then cast it up on to 
the mound. 


In the method of working just 
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described, the soldier lies flat on his 
stomach until the mound is sufficiently 
high to afford head cover, when he may 
turn and work on his side, which 
materially lightens his labours. 

(2) In the second method the worker 
lies on his side all the time and is there- 
fore more exposed to fire in the early 
stages of his digging. 

The soldier lies clear of the left of the 
trench he is going to dig, and with his 
head some two or three feet back from 
what will be the firing point and front 
of the trench. Having taken up his 
position the soldier reaches back as far 
as he can to the right rear and hacks out 
a furrow to as far forward as he can 
reach on the same side; this first 
furrow is in no place to be more than 
18 in. from the right side of his body. 
The furrow having been opened the 
loose earth is scraped up in the shovel 
blade and deposited in front of the left 
shoulder ; another furrow is then dug, 
and so on. 

The great disadvantage of this method 
is that the body lies clear to the left of 
the mound until the trench is completed. 

The soldier is always taught to under- 
stand that the entrenching tool and its 
proper use are only a means to an end, 
and that end is that he may advance as 
quickly and safely as possible until he 
can quickly and effectively use his 
bayonet on the enemy. This remark as 
to advancing to the attack and the use 
of the bayonet at once bring us to two 
further phases of the athletics of war. 

As no bayonet fighting can be accom- 
plished without the preliminary advance 
across the shell and bullet-swept open, 
it is with the training for the advance 
that I will deal first. Imagine, then, the 
training necessary to enable a man to 
double a mile at a steady pace loaded 
up with eighty pounds of kit and yet 
to remain fit enough for a dashing 
bayonet charge at the end of the run. 
Many famous milers have gone out to 
the blood-soaked fields of Flanders to 
fight for their country, and some of them 
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have laid down their lives ; among these 
latter being Mr. R. F. C. Yorke who was 
one of the best. I wonder if the training 
they underwent in the old palmy days at 
Stamford Bridge and elsewhere stands 
them in good stead out there ? 

To enable the soldier to stand the 
rigours of a campaign and to fit him for 
the many truly athletic feats he is called 
upon to perform, Swedish drill for one 
hour before breakfast forms an important 
part of his curriculum, and in this hour 
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learn to fling himself down flat without 
any hesitation. This may sound very 
easy ; but remember he has eighty pounds’ 
weight of kit about him, the rifle is in 
his right hand, so he has only the left 
hand with which to break his fall. 
Besides the actual physical training, 
men are taught the reason for the training 
(a process I have frequently advocated as 
applied to athletics in the pages of the 
Badminton). For example, it is explained 
when teaching a man how to spring up 


SOD-CUTTING. RAISING THE COVER WHICH WILL BE HELD IN POSITION RESTING ON THE SOLDIER’S CAP 


a fair time is devoted to doubling—that 
is to say running practice. 

In this phase of a soldier’s duties— 
advancing—there is so much of a truly 
athletic nature to be taught that one 
really hardly knows where to begin. For 
instance, never did sprinter need to 
be quicker off his mark than does the 
soldier when he rises from the prone 
position to dash forward in face of the 
foe. The ensuing sprint, too, must be 
at the greatest pace of which he is 
capable, and at the end of it he must 


for the advance that if he gets up slowly 
he will be an easy target; it is also 
explained to him that he must spring 
cleanly to his feet without preliminary 
fidgeting about, otherwise he lets the 
enemy know his intentions and they will 
wait ready to fire as he comes to his feet. 

Although to the civilian observer the 
advance of a line of infantrymen may 
seem a casual affair, it is in reality as 
carefully planned and trained for as a 
team or relay race. 

Troops are taught that when once the 
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attack is “on” they must advance 
with all the rapidity of which they are 
capable. In the early stages small 
numbers of men rush longer distances, 
that is to say a section (twelve men) 
should run about thirty yards and then 
drop down. This method is adopted 
partly to husband the men’s strength, but 
principally because at long ranges the 
foe will fire at groups, and so it is well 
to have only a few men up at a time; 
therefore we find that at shorter ranges, 
say 300 yards range up to the 50 yards 
range from which the bayonet charge 
will be delivered, the distance of the run 
forward is reduced to half—+.e., 15 yards 
to a rush—and large numbers of men are 
up running together ; this is because at 
close range the enemy will fire at 
individuals and therefore with a large 
crowd rushing at them they are liable to 
become confused; also, this rushing 
forward at close range to the defended 
trenches is “scarey’’ work, and the 
men gain confidence from each other if 
a lot of them are dashing forward at the 
same time. 

From 300 yards’ range the advance 
is always made with bayonets fixed 
preparatory to the charge, and it is in 
the charge that the men’s training will 
tell more than elsewhere; for it is at the 
momentwhen the feelingsare most excited, 
and men’s minds are maddened by the 
memory of comrades who have fallen by 
the way, that they are most difficult to 
keep in hand; and yet they must be 
formed up shoulder to shoulder, they 
must be made to remember that the 
charge is to be at the pace of the slowest ; 
because a solid wall of men, steel tipped 
with glittering bayonet points, is far 
more terrifying to those who stand and 
wait than the onrush of a howling mob 
in irregular formation. 

The use of the bayonet—so dreaded 
by the Germans and so expertly wielded 
by British and French soldiers alike—is 
a subject which calls for and would 
necessitate a special article to itself to 
be properly dealt with ; I will, therefore, 
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confine myself to a few general remarks 
on the subject. 

I suppose one may safely look upon 
the bayonet as the final arbiter, for all 
advancing, all grubbing of cover with 
the entrenching tool, and all good rifle 
shooting do but serve to pave the way 
to the final assault of the enemy’s 
position with the “long bradawl,’’ as 
Kipling’s Private Mulvaney was wont 
to call the weapon. Wherefore it behoves 
every soldier to become a skilful ex- 
ponent of the art which is as truly a 
sporting and athletic one as is boxing 
or epée fencing. 

Bayonet . fighting, as taught for 
purposes of competition at the Royal 
Naval and Military Tournament and 
elsewhere, is an exact science indeed, 
but in actual warfare manceuvring for 
an opening will be next to impossible, 
for individual combats are exceptional, 
the assault being delivered by bodies of 
troops en masse frequently over broken 
and obstructed ground, and success is 
only to be obtained by charging steadily 
with spirit and determination. 


The pupil in the art must learn all the 
points and parries, and will at the same 
time be taught the use of the butt of the 
rifle which skilfully wielded is a most 
terrible weapon; it is one particularly 
beloved of the Scots Guards just now, 
I am told, and by them preferred even 
to the point. 


It is always the instructor’s particular 
care to engender in his pupils the 
combatant spirit. Suppleness, lightness, 
ease and freedom of movement must be 
as carefully built up in the bayonet 
fighter as in the boxer, and all stiffness 
must be eradicated from the movements. 
Sureness of eye, hand, and foot, too, are 
imperative combined with energy and 
rapidity of movement. Just as the 
hockey player is taught that he must 
never attempt either to dribble or hit 
one-handed, so with the bayonet fighter ; 
the grasp of the rifle must be maintained 
with both hands all the time. 
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The construction of obstacles, too, is 
heavy work which the soldier is 
frequently called upon to perform. One 
of the illustrations shows a natural dip 
in the ground which has been hollowed 
out with the entrenching tool by the 
three men and two officers, and on top 
of which they have erected a stone 
sangar which is proof against rifle 
bullets though a positive death-trap 
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not carry the “ grubber’”’ than to 
infantry who do. 


It frequently so happens that a scout 
gains unobserved a fold in the ground’ 
from which he could admirably note the- 
enemy’s dispositions if only he had some: 
sort of head cover, and this is where he- 
has recourse to his clasp knife. 

First of all he earths over his cutting 
hand so that it shall not show white: 


SOD-CUTTING, 


under shell fire, but which none the less 
provides wonderful concealment. 

There are two other athletic feats in a 
soldier’s life which I have it in mind to 
deal with: (1) The use of the clasp 


knife, and (2) the art of crawling. 

(1) The clasp knife, which comprises 
a large blade, marlin spike, and tin opener, 
is a most useful implement carried by all 
arms, but the use of it which I have in 
mind is more applicable to the cavalry 
and those arms of the Service which do 


FIRING FROM BEHIND THE COMPLETED COVER 


against the green of the grass ; he then, 
lying well in the hollow out of sight, 
opens the blade of his knife and reaches. 
up to the crest of the undulation and 
carefully cuts the turf downwards. 
towards him. He then makes another 
cut parallel to the first one, and these 
he joins up with a cross cut at the base ; 
this done he cuts under the sod until 
he can raise it. Once raised it is. 
supported by his cap, he can either 
see or shoot round this improvised. 
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concealment, and it will be a clever 
foe who detects him at a distance of 
400 yards. 

The reader has only to try this 
to find out how great is the strain on the 
forearm and wrist. 

(2) In the ordinary way if you told a 
man that he did not know how to crawl 
and could not do it if he did without 
considerable practice, he would dub you 
a fool and straightway get down on to 
his knees to demonstrate to you his 
crawling powers. But in warfare and 
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illustrations shows a party of men 
passing behind a number of low sandhills 
by which they are completely concealed. 

Men learning to crawl are taught while 
at rest to lie absolutely flat, the right 
hand holding the rifle down by the side, 
the left arm supporting the head, which 
is turned sideways. 


Beginning to crawl forward the 


right arm with rifle in hand is thrust 
forward, the right knee drawn up as 
high as possible but never under the body, 
always outwards, with the inside of the 


A PARTY CRAWLING, WELL CONCEALED BY SANDHILILS 


in face of the foe with rifle bullets 
singing over your head every minute 
vou do not progress on hands and knees 
as if playing horses to amuse the children. 
In point of fact, a man who understands 
how to crawl raises his body from the 
ground hardly at all as he moves forward 
and presents no more of a target when 
moving than when at rest except that 
the very fact that he is moving may 
attract attention to him. One of the 


knee flat against the ground and the 
back hollow (Position 1), he then drags 
himself along by pulling on his arms and 
thrusting from the right heel (Position 2). 
In the next forward movement the left 
arm is thrust forward and the left knee 
drawn up (Position 3) preparatory to 
the glide forward. 

Finally, one matter of great interest 
must be dealt with, 7.e., the manner in 
which our soldiers pass an obstacle such 
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as a palisade or high wall. It is done in 
this way: Each front and rear rank man 
places his rifle against the obstacle, 
the front rank man then rests his back 
against the wall, or whatever the 
obstacle may be, separates his legs and 
bends the knees slightly and clasps the 
hands in which his comrade’s foot will 
rest. When the front rank man is ready 
the rear rank man runs lightly forward, 
places his foot in the front rank man’s 
hands and springs up, his spring being 
aided by his comrade who straightens 
his knees and heaves upwards with his 
arms. 

When the rear rank man is on top of 
the wall the rifles are handed up to him; 
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one he slings and the other he extends, 
held in both hands down the wall across 
which he lies; the front rank man now 
springs up and grasps the rifle held down 
to him and, kicking with his toes to aid 
himself, is hauled up until he sits beside 
his comrade on top of the obstacle, 
they then both grip hands as one is 
lowered and then helps the other 
down. 

It should now be absolutely plain to 
the thoughtful reader that the soldier’s 
life is one which continually, and 
especially on active service, embraces a 
multitude of athletic feats which build 
him up and make him the grand fighting 
man he undoubtedly is. 
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A PINCH OF FEVER 


(GERMANY LosES ANOTHER COLONY—vide DAILY PREss) 


BY CHARLES BEADLE, F.R.G.S. 
Author of “A Whiteman’s Burden” 


On the edge of a marshy plain which 
extends to the shore of the Victoria 
Nyanza is a slight rise of ground resem- 
bling a hog’s back; and on the rump 
stands Fort Kalumbwe, a square formed 
by three rambling thatched buildings 
and a flag-pole, enclosed within a 
palisading and a moat. As great shafts 
of violet and purple fled the arc of the 
sky until they tinted a nimbus of 
cloud above the distant peaks of the 
Gamballagalla, and shot the mists over 
the swampy forests to the north, a 
trumpet call rang out in stuttering notes. 
Then upon the dusty parade ground 
between two lines of conical huts scurried 
dusky figures. And up in the fort as the 
sun loomed red through the misty 
horizon a coloured ball flew up the flag- 
staff to break into the Union Jack as the 
native guard beneath presented arms. 
While the brazen sun mounted 
triumphantly, a small crowd began to 
collect before the bungalow which was 


His Britannic Majesty’s Court-house, 
orderly-room, and dispensary. On the 
threshold stood a sergeant, a tall, swash- 


buckling Munyamwezi, who saluted 
smartly as a white man in khaki crossed 
the square. Here, within the white- 
washed mud walls, and amid the deal 
furniture, Collector Brennon Clair Wode 
patiently arbitrated village disputes, 
arraigned men for murder and petty lar- 
ceny, administered a kingdom nearly as 
large as Ireland, and registered a letter or 
a porter with the same meticulous care 
according to the I.P.C. and his own 
common sense ; aided and supported by 
a Cockney sergeant in charge of fifty 
native police, a maxim, a Goanese clerk 
and—the Union Jack on the flag-staff. 
Gravely acknowledging the salutes and 
the ‘‘ Goo’ mornin’, sah!”’ of the clerk, 
Wode placed his helmet on the table, 
tore off a calendar slip dated August 23, 
and opened the Court.... The morning 
wore on. The heat grew intense. Charges 
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of casting the evil eye upon a child, 
and of cattle stealing had been dismissed, 
and as a dispute over the rights to some 
property was being heard, there appeared 
in the doorway an enormously stout 
native who wore a dirty white robe over 
which was a khaki coat with ‘‘ Kabaka 
(king) Kasayami” written in black 
lettering around the collar. In order to 
enter the door he had to remove an 
antiquated top-hat of the late Georgian 
period, which a policeman pompously 
took and held in front of him as if he 
were bearing a soup tureen. Wode rose, 
dismissed the Court, shook hands with 
the chief, for whom a chair was brought, 
and solemnly engaged in the polite 
questions which etiquette demanded. 
Ina few minutes Sergeant Bolton came 
in and the Court was re-opened with the 
Kabaka sitting beside Wode. The case 
was unusual; an investigation into the 
robbery and murder of a mail runner. 
Three days after the post runner was 
overdue a village headman had reported 


the discovery of the body in a banana 
plantation, stabbed with native spears. 
Kasayami protested that he did not know, 
and could not be expected to know, any- 
thing about it, and waxed sulkily indignant 
that the Bwana should hold him respon- 


sible. And, moreover, in the presence 
of the Court the same headman, and 
every witness called, emphatically main- 
tained that they had never even heard 
of the crime—only two men _ were 
sufficiently intelligent to add, “ until 
they had arrived at the fort.’’ The last 
witness, an old man with a grey tuft of 
beard, and a withered body like a 
skeleton, instead of answering questions, 
mumbled that a white man from the 
great lake had encamped within a short 
distance of his village. The man 
reiterated his statement although no one 
else, apparently, had heard of the 
mysterious white, until the chief, inter- 
rupting the interpreter, said that the old 
man had sleeping sickness and did not 
know what he was saying. 

Such conflicting evidence—unblushing 
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perjury !—was not at all unusual in 
native cases ; but the young Collector’s 
boyish face, moist with perspiration, was 
grave with anxious perplexity. At that 
moment the janitor sergeant pompously 
ushered in a runner who, squatting on his 
haunches, the firmly moulded breasts 
gleaming like bronze, held out an 
envelope stuck in the cleft of a stick. 
Wode read a letter which bore the 
Government imprint and office stamp, 
written in a schoolboy hand—as by a 
Babu—stating that the writer was in a 
hurriedly-built zareba near the southern 
foothills of the Gamballagalla mountains, 
where he had been attacked by a local 
tribe, who had killed several of his men ; 
implored instant help; and was signed 
“ P. H. Vardon”’ in a very shaky hand 
which was explained by the postscript : 
“T have got a pinch of fever.’’ Vardon, 
a man of whom Wode had heard but 
had never met, was stationed on the 
eastern side of the lake. The quaint 
phrase puzzled Wode ; “ light-headed,” 
he reflected, and wondered what on earth 
Vardon was doing on the Belgian- 
German border: possibly a_ special 
mission, but anyway the man was 
evidently in a tight corner.... As the 
murder case had come to an impasse, 
Wode decided to postpone it until fresh 
evidence had been collected. 

After the court had been cleared and 
the Kabaka had gone his way still sulky 
and aggrieved, Wode informed the 
sergeant, whose face brightened at the 
news. A brief shauri was held, during 
which they arranged that Bolton should 
start at dawn with forty men to the relief 
of Vardon’s camp, a matter of ninety 
miles due west... . 

As the buildings glowed pink in the 
aura of the sunset Wode appeared on 
the wide verandah of his bungalow in 
white duck, and to him came the 
sergeant for their customary peg. 

“By the way, Bolton,” remarked 
Wode, staring thoughtfully over his glass 
at the blue shadows creeping around the 
fort, ““I was wondering whether you'll 
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mind if I go this time ? You see, there’s 
nothing-much for me to do until we get 
more of the mail case, and I haven’t— 
You went on the last two occasions. I 
really need a change.” 

“Of course, sir, if you say 

““ Now, no nonsense.” 

“Beg your pardon, sir, | meant that 
I’m always glad to get out of this ’ole.”’ 

“So am I, sergeant ; soam 1!” 

“ Right oh! You ’avn’t been out for 
donkeys’ years.” 

“ Good. . . Sorry, Bolton. . . Er—better 
feed with me to-night ? ... Here’s how!” 

Dining on the verandah under mosquito 
curtains they discussed the week’s mail 
which was already overdue two days, 
and the last news, which had been the 
declaration of war by Germany against 
Russia, involving France and Austria. 
What would the consequences be ? 
Wode, who was an amateur politician 
and strategist, was convinced that the 
Germans would violate Belgian neutrality 
to attack France, and then even the 
Liberal Government would have to fight. 


” 


“T dunno so much,” said the sergeant, 
who was a staunch Conservative, too. 
“ Look at ’70—look at Majuba—look at 


‘em in South Africa! No! they won't 
do nothing—they never do!” 

“There’s Grey you know, and 
Churchill.” 

“D’you think we shall be able to do 
anything here, sir?’ inquired the 
sergeant, wistfully. 

afraid not. 
—except sit tight ?” 

“There’s them Germans over the 
border there—at* Tangarondo. There 
can’t be more than a hundred of ’em! 
And perhaps they don’t know nothing 
yet.” Pleadingly : ‘‘Couldn’t we ’ave a 
go at ’em?”’ 

“T’m afraid not. You know the last 
instructions were that in the event of 
war we were to make—not to make, I 
mean—any act of aggression.”’ 

They were silent, staring through the 
circle of yellow light at the hot stars in 
the darkness, suddenly conscious of their 


What could we do 
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isolation amid the thousands of square 
miles of Africa’s heart. “‘ Yes, I suppose 
so,’ remarked the sergeant, at length ; 
and then more hopefully: ‘“ but then 
they always says that, don’t they ? ” 

“ Yes, thank heaven !”’ replied Wode, 
and suddenly: “‘ Why, they may be 
scrapping now! ”’ 

“ Here’s to ’em!”’ cried the sergeant, 
lifting his glass, and as the last post 
stuttered above the steady chorus of the 
frogs, both men rose to their feet. 

“Gentlemen, the King ! ”’ 

“ And Gawd bless ’Im!” 

“And the Forces ! ”’ 

“What ho!”’ responded the sergeant, 
full of emotion and whisky. 

* * * * 

Sergeant Boltonrattled his pipe against 
his teeth as he sat hunched up in a 
hammock chair abstractedly watching a 
lizard basking in the hot sun upon the 
top of a broken calabash. The Gamballa- 
galla peaks were lost in violet haze. As 
Bolton stooped to pick up some papers 
lying beside the chair on the ant-earth 
floor the lizard disappeared in a yellow 
and blue streak. The missing mail had 
arrived safely twenty-four hours after 
Wode had left ; and among the English 
letters—more than a month old—was a 
long cable slip—supplied to each station 
on subscription — announcing Great 
Britain’s declaration of war on Germany 
and the ensuing events up to the 
departure of the runner, five days previous. 

The thought that his own regiment 
would be with the Expeditionary Force 
made the sergeant curse the day he had 
listened to advice to apply for special 
service. The official mail, which he had 
opened before sending on to Wode, 
contained no special reference to the war ; 
such instructions must have been lost 
with the previous mail. So after reflection 
Bolton decided to “ carry on”’ until he 
received orders from Wode, which ought 
to reach him within the next twenty-four 
hours. 

The idea of war had flooded his mind 
with memories of the South African 
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campaign. He got up and looked around 
the fort, running over dispositions. The 
heat of the day was broken. He deter- 
mined to have a parade, and to overhaul 
the maxim at gun drill, and walked 
swiftly down to the camp, a stocky, 
erect figure with the short military 
step, tugging at his moustaches. The 
trumpeter, sprawling beside his wife, 
who was pounding corn in the shade of 
a hut, with a baby on her back and her 
pendulous breasts swinging rhythmically, 
was sent scrambling for his trumpet, and 
the “ fall in” rang out in the fly-droning 
air. The first man to appear was 
Sergeant Malako, the big Munyamwezi, 
sleepy-eyed and startled, whom Bolton 
fixed with a look. At the admonition the 
man’s face lowered, but he obeyed 
quickly, diving into his hut to get into 
his uniform. 

After the inspection Bolton marched 
the gun section up to the fort, took off 
the canvas cover and began to put the 
men through their drill, mentally 


reserving the luxury of using the gun to 


himself if... The stimulating thought 
petered out in a prodigious sigh. 

“Come on, you black-faced chow! ”’ 
barked Bolton, as Corporal Inyira 
fidgeted and looked around. “Nini ? 
Upesi 

“ Mimi sikuwezi fanya villi villi (I can’t 
make it work like this),’’ stammered the 
man. ‘“Hapana bolliti (there is no 
bolt)!” 

“No bolt! Here, vootsak, you bald- 
headed—why, where the i 

On every face was the cloud of dense 
stupidity that comes over a native who 
fears that he is about to be wrongly 
accused. The bolt could not have been 
possibly removed from the gun for any 
purpose save malicious intent. Bolton 
stared blankly for a moment at the men 
who, guiltily enough, gazed anywhere 
but at him; then recovering, he informed 
them that he had forgotten that he had 
taken the bolt himself to clean it, and 
ordering them to fall in, marched them 
across the square. ‘ R-right turn!. . . 
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Halt-t-t-t !’’ and they were in the store- 
room, where from nails on the wall he 
took handcuffs, locked them round the 
centre pole, and calling da Souza, the 
Goanese clerk, bade him see that no one 
communicated with them ; then bawling 
to the mpisii for tea, he sat down with 
a savage grin to do some high-pressure 
thinking. 

Within twenty minutes the “ fall in”’ 
rang out once more, and Sergeant Malako 
with two men were dispatched to a 
village a couple of miles away to escort 
some natives with loads of food that 
should have come in during the day. 
The remaining three were men whom 
Bolton had known during his three years’ 
service in the Protectorate; these he 
marched to the first hut, ordered the 
women out, and began a systematic 
search. In five huts nothing was found ; 
the sixth was Sergeant Malako’s, and 
under his bed, roughly constructed on 
the charpoy model, in a chromatic tin 
box—such as is sold by all trading stores 
—under a pile of regimentals and 
miscellaneous rubbish was a blue tunic 
and an old belt. They conveyed nothing 
to the native eye, but as Bolton examined 
them he whistled softly, for on each 
button and buckle were the German 
eagles. Furthermore, wrapped up in a 
piece of dirty rag stowed in one of the 
pockets, were twenty-three English 
sovereigns. 

On leaving the hut the suspect was 
seen on the hillside returning with the 
carriers. Sauntering about unconcernedly 
Bolton waited until the villagers had 
gone, and when the men had fallen in for 
dismissal, gave the order: ‘‘ Ground 
ar-rms ! !—four paces to the rear, quick 
mar-rch !!!”’ and drawing his revolver, 
commanded that every man’s kit be 
searched, and that they would begin with 
Sergeant Malako as the senior man. The 
big Munyamwezi’s face went ash-green 
as he glanced involuntarily towards his 
hut. At the door Bolton had him 
arrested. As hands fell upon him he 
struggled madly, screaming that he 
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would confess; and as the white man 
did not seem inclined to listen, bellowed 
that the maxim bolt was in the pool. 


Bolton made him repeat the confession. 
On cross-examination the man’s imagina- 
tion failed him, for he could not invent a 
plausible reason for the theft. Bolton 
went to the hut. Malako screamed for 
mercy and rolled his eyes with terror. 
The incriminating tunic was thrown at 
his feet; then he collapsed, gibbering. 

In a short speech — unconsciously 
comic, for Bolton’s Kiswahili’ was 
defective—the great war between the 
Muzungus was explained, the meaning 
of the German uniform, and the theft of 
the bolt.... A few minutes afterwards 
a single shot rang out... . 


While the mosquitoes sang treble to 
the bass of the frogs Bolton leaned over 
the palisade, smoking. Borne on the 
warm air came the persistent howl of a 
hyena punctuated by the peevish 


ki-yiking of a village dog. All the men— 


only a pathetic nine !—were in the fort, 
a double guard had been posted; the 
little that could be done had been done ; 
there was nothing else to do but wait and 
hope. ... At every rustle of a tree or 
the harsh cry of a bird the Sergeant 
peered intently. 


. . . It seemed hard luck, he reflected, 
that he had not discovered the traitor 
in time to reinforce with some of the 
chief’s men; armed with a dozen spare 
rifles in the store and their own spears 
and muskets, they would have made a 
scratch garrison; anyway enough to 
put up a good fight, for he calculated 
that the Germans could not bring more 
than a hundred men altogether. That 
they would come he was sure. He might 
have to stand a siege for ten days, as 
Wode would be unable to abandon the 
relief of Vardon’s camp—evidently 
mvested by a tribe incited by the 
Germans—and no help could possibly 
arrive from headquarters for a week, even 
if they came by way of the lake by 
forced marches; but he grinned 
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delightedly at the thought of the Sikhs 
or the K.A.R.... 


After visiting the sentries he returned | 
to the verandah to sup coffee in the dark. 
His mind wandered to the great battle- 
field in Europe, and strove to imagine 
what sort of a time they were having. 
... The night wore on. . . At four o’clock 
he relieved the sentries and began to 
watch the eastern sky hopefully... .A 
little while afterwards he was tenderly 
caressing the maxim bolt to assure him- 
self that it was all right, when a shot 
from a nervous sentry shattered the 
chorus of the frogs. . . . There was a 
silence for two seconds save for the high 
note of one mosquito. Then the frogs 
recommenced as the men _ excitedly 
sprang to their feet. Someone let off a 
rifle in the air. Low whistles sounded 
below; the swish of bushes. A faint 
guttural preceded a ragged line of red 
flashes. Bullets sang harmlessly over 
their heads as the fort replied; the 
maxim spat perpetual swords of flame 
into the darkness that gave no reply 
save the rush of feet through grass. 
But a deflected muzzle brought a torrent 
of howls and guttural shouts. That rush 
was stopped. 


But on the other side of the fort the 
yells of the defenders were drowned by 
those of the invaders amid the irregular 
cracking of rifles. Dark forms popped 
up and down on the line of the palisade 
against the sky like a mob of runners 
taking hurdles. The tiny garrison was 
swept away like a leaf in a mountain 
torrent. Running across the square 
Sergeant Bolton was stricken down by a 
bayonet as he fired at the glint of a 
sword. 


The firing fizzled out in a few uncertain 
shots like a squib. Guttural commands 
aided by kicks and blows quietened the 
uproar by degrees. Amid shouts, moans, 
and the wailing of women, lanterns 
appeared. Bearded white faces under 
spiked helmets gleamed in the swaying 
yellow circles against a tumbled sea of 
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black features and rolling whites of eyes. 
The glare of hand torches wove an 
embroidery of light about the square 
and bungalows ; lingering on the dead 
face of Corporal Inyira, skipping 
hurriedly over withered breasts with an 
oozing gash between them. ... Once 
there was a renewed uproar and wild 
shots at a ghostly figure flying down the 
hillside. . . . 

As once more the rising sun burnt the 
colour from the sky a black, white and 
red flag hung limply from the flag-staff of 
Fort Kalumbwe. 

* * 


* * * 


In front of a large bungalow built of 
sun-dried bricks stood another flag-staff 
bearing the same colours; in two lines 
below were four smaller buildings of 
exactly the same pattern—all with the 
air of having been turned out by a 
machine—squared by a longer building 
with the mast of a wireless installation 
protruding from the thatched roof; and 
after another set of four bungalows came 
a vast parade ground flanked by native 
barracks. Methodical lines of ditches 
drained each house and barrack, and 
the red sandy soil was bare for two 
hundred metres around the whole camp 
which from a distance appeared like a 
horrible ulcer on the green body of the 
earth. 

In the slanting rays of the afternoon 
sun a chain gang toiled at the far end 
of the parade ground on which a squad of 
recruits was drilling at the famous goose- 
step. Across the officers’ square a 
swaggering corporal escorted a couple of 
natives bearing on their heads cases of 
beer. Presently there emerged from the 
mess-room a young officer with a slight, 
fair beard and blue eyes, and a scar 
which ran from the cheek bone to the 
jaw. In his uniform of white covered 
with the gold insignia of his rank he 
approached the sentry automatically 
pacing in front of the orderly-room, who 
came to the present. A certain lack of 
precision offended the white man, who 
rapped out a sharp order in German. 
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Misunderstanding, the man “shouldered 
arms.”’ Without removing the cigar from 
his mouth the officer coldly and 
deliberately planted a full kick in the 
pit of the man’s stomach. As he doubled 
up in agony, he dropped the rifle which 
exploded, narrowly missing the lieutenant 
who, roaring for the guard to put the 
man in chains, belaboured the prostrate 
figure with a sjambok. .. . 

As Herr Lieutenant von Fiirstner 
entered the inner room of the office a 
sergeant seated at the table rose swiftly 
to attention and saluted, and at the 
order received saluted again and handed 
some papers. While the sergeant stood 
like a statue von Fiirstner sat on the 
table and read, swinging his handsome 
legs ; then throwing the papers back he 
laughed pleasedly, inquired whether 
there was any fresh news from 
Kalumbwe, grunted at the negative, and 
ordered the man to report immediately 
he picked them up. The sergeant 
remained rigidly at the salute until the 
lieutenant had left the room. 

About eight o’clock von Fiirstner 
returned to the orderly room and, after 
writing for a little, settled down to read 
a book, with a box of cigars and some 
beer at his elbow. For a while there was 
silence save for the drone of the insects 
attracted by the lights, and an occasional 
tapping from the inner room. . . A 
cricket suddenly set up her shrill song 
from the roof. The lieutenant looked up 
and cursed irritably; then shouted 
impatiently to know when the last news 
from the new station, Kalumbwe, had 
been received. 

“At eleven o’clock last night, Herr 
lieutenant,” came the reply. ‘ The 
message was interrupted.” 

For a moment von Fiirstner chewed 
his cigat vexedly, and then laughed as if 
scorning some suggestion in his mind. 
So the evening wore on, the lieutenant 
occasionally calling white-clad servants 
to fetch more beer, and demanding 
news from the wireless room. ... At ten 
o'clock, the other sergeant, Schultz, 
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coming to relieve his colleague, found 
von Fiirstner dozing on the table. At 
the sound of footsteps the lieutenant 
awakened with a start, stared at the 
man, and cursed him for making a noise. 
When Sergeant Miiller emerged from the 
inner room Firstner  irritably 
demanded to know why no news had 
been received from Kalumbwe. Standing 
stiffly at attention Miller said he did not 
know, and added that perhaps something 
had happened. The idea seemed to 
infuriate von Fiirstner, who told him 
not to speak unless he was spoken to, 
and followed up by a blow across the 
face. The man did not wince, staring 
woodenly before him at the salute. 

But outside the lieutenant discovered 
difficulties with the verandah step, and 
shouted gruffly for aid. Sergeant Miiller 
instantly went to his assistance, and as 
he supported him across to his bungalow 
the gash in the sergeant’s cheek made by 
the diamonds on the little finger of the 
lieutenant’s hand smeared the spotless 
white uniform with blood. 

At midnight the only lights in the camp 
came from the never-sleeping wireless 
room where sat Sergeant Schultz scowling 
over a newly-received message from 
Fort Kalumbwe. 

The stars twinkled brilliantly, occasion- 
ally the harsh cry of a night bird, and 
the jingle of the accoutrements of a 
sentry broke the tropic stillness. . . 
Across the faint glimmer of the sandy 
spaces around the fort appeared indefinite 
smudges creeping nearer. They were 
half-way towards the officers’ quarters 
before a kiff-dazed sentry noticed, stared, 
and then challenged. 

The reply was a native war cry and a 
rattling fire from all sides of the 
camp, followed by a sound like a 
downpour of rain, the swift patter of 
bare feet on sand. The sentries fired 
blindly at the glint of starlight on spear 
and bayonet, and shouted prodigiously ; 
but taken unawares—for the last thing 
the Germans expected was an organised 
attack—the men were shot down or 
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stabbed as they rushed from their 
barracks, their iron discipline a strangling 
rope without officers to lead them. In 
the wild confusion Sergeant Miiller shot 
one of his own men, and was bayoneted 
by another as he ran shouting commands 
to a surging mob of nude limbs and 
uniforms. 

Sergeant Schultz had rushed out at 
the uproar, but conceiving that the worst 
might happen, had hurried back to his 
duty; and as he was tapping out a 
message to Dar-es-Salaam, a _ volley 
crashed outside, preceding the breaking 
in of the door and the appearance of 
Wode, unshaven and dirty, with a 
revolver in his hand. The sight of the 
wireless machine startled him, but his 
first act was to smash it, and then, 
leaving a native sergeant in charge, 
he snatched up an electric torch con- 
veniently provided in the orderly room, 
and searched the bungalows, in one of 
which he discovered von Fiirstner snoring 
stertorously in bed... . 

While a grinning sentry in a blue and 
white uniform paced before the orderly- 
room, von Fiirstner, in the palest pink 
silk pyjamas, sat sulkily in a corner 
within. At the table was da Souza, the 
Goanese clerk, writing a report of pro- 
ceedings, and in the glow of the lamp 
was a postbag marked “G.R., Fort 
Kalumbwe.”’ Smoking a German cigar, 
Wode was limping up and down the 
room. 

“Dis was no goot to you, Herr 
Englander,’ the Prussian was saying. 
“You gannot hold it because our men 
will be here within a week.” 

“Perhaps; but ours will be here 
within three days.”’ 

“The Ging’s Afrigan Rifles or the 
Sikhs ? ”’ 

“You seem to know them well.” 

“Of gourse; we are not fools. We 
know how many you haf, guns too, and 
where dey are— all.” 

“So it seems. But you did not know 
how many men I had with me.” 

“ Vorty.” 
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“The devil !—Yes, but I had a lot 
more.” 

“ Boof! only ze natiffs; zey make a 
lot of noise, zats all.” 

“That’s all I wanted ‘em for!” 
retorted Wode. ‘‘ They were enough for 
your men.” 

did not eggspect you.”’ 

“No; you thought I was near the 
Belgian border. You went wrong there. 
Good Lord! is that why you held up 
the mail—hoping to stop the circular 
letter advising that paper and stamp 
had been stolen from Kavirondo ? ” 

“ Berhabs—I am dirsty.” 

Malaria ? queried Wode, observing 
the saggy eyes. 

“ Berhabs,” agreed von Fiirstner, as 
he was given some beer, “ I haf a pindge 
of fever.” 

Wode looked at him sharply, but he 
did not say anything for a minute ; 
then he remarked slowly : ‘“ I think that 
the whole of your nation is suffering 
from a pinch of fever.” And holding 
out the wireless records: “I shall be 
obliged if you will translate these for me, 
Herr Lieutenant ? ”’ 

Von Fiirstner hesitated, laughed 
insolently, and remarking that the truth 
would be good for the Englander, 
proceeded to read a series of brief 
telegrams reporting the continued 
successes of the German arms, and that 
they were before the walls of Paris, 
which was in flames ; but when he came 
to the statement that in their flight the 
cowardly British had been annihilated, 
Wode stopped him abruptly, and got up 
to control a wave of anger. 

“Look here, Herr Lieutenant,’ he 
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said quietly, not caring to accuse any 
man of deliberate lying, “I do not say 
that you have lied, but—-well, they may 
be before Paris ; Paris may be in flames, 
but that the British ran away is a 
damned lie. . . . Will you give me your 
word of honour that that is a true 
translation of these messages ? ”’ 

“You haf insulted me,” retorted the 
Prussian, and threw the papers on the 
table. ‘‘ I no more will read.” 

More perturbed by the pseudo news 
than by Prussian histrionics, Wode paced 
the room. Once he glanced at his 
prisoner, who was sitting bolt upright 
with his arms folded. Wode almost felt 
that he could weep ; there must be some 
truth in it—if those slips recorded it. 
With set jaw he sat down at the table 
and cursing his lack of German, picked 
up the last message ; here and there he 
could make out a word, something about 
‘“‘ Kalumbwe—twenty-four hours—attack 
—dead—Indians,”’ and the sentence was 
incomplete. 

An idea occurred that German 
thoroughness might be made to serve. 
Rising he asked von Fiirstner for his 
parole not to attempt to escape. As the 
Prussian scowled and sulkily refused in 
German, he had to be left under a special 
guard.... 

As the daylight devoured the pallid 
lantern glow the British officer sat with 
a grim smile on his tired face, doggedly 
translating with the aid of a German- 
English dictionary, while the Prussian 
frowned through the window at the 
first rays of the sun gilding the German 
colours which were almost obliterated by 
the folds of the Union Jack. 
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17—C AMBRIDGESHIRE 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


Ir only by reason of the excellence of 
its racing and shooting Cambridgeshire 
is clearly entitled to be included among 
the leading sporting counties of England. 
Its town of Newmarket is indisputably 
the centre of the racing world, and the 
history of that place is almost the history 
of the Turf. 

Unless you have your mind too in- 
tently fixed upon the day’s card—will 
that well-tried two-year-old win the 
Maiden Plate, or that smart three-year- 
old stay the stiff course known as 
Across the Flat ?—you will find plenty 
of food for reflection as you walk through 
the High Street on your way to the 
Rowley Mile stands. A glance at the 
old Rutland Arms would be sufficient to 
send your imagination back through the 


centuries. Up this same ancient High 
Street the equipages of the court of 
James I. rolled three hundred years ago. 
In the reign of Charles Il. Newmarket 
witnessed even more lively scenes, and 
the town and Heath both serve to re- 
mind you of the part which the Kings 
of England have played in building up 
the fortunes of the Turf. 

I am tempted to dwell on the fascina- 
ting history of Newmarket in its early 
racing days, but space is precious, and 
for many interesting details I must 
direct the attention of the reader to 
the minute records of the town which 
appear in J. C. Whyte’s “ History 
of Newmarket.” More concise pictures 
of what is aptly termed the racing 
metropolis will be found in the pages of 
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“ Nimrod ” and in the racing volume of 
the “ Badminton Library.” 

It may be pointed out here that until 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
there were only two meetings at New- 
market, one in April and the other in 
October. A Second Spring meeting was 
added in 1753, and eight years after- 
wards a second meeting in October was 
held. The year 1765 saw the first of the 
July meetings, five years later came the 
Houghton meeting, soon to be followed 
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their fixtures on up-to-date lines. The 
biggest crowds of the year foregather on 
the days of the Cesarewitch and Cam- 
bridgeshire, and there is generally a 
large gathering, too, when the Two 
Thousand Guineas is run. 

For the perfection and variety of its 
courses Newmarket is incomparable. 
The Ditch Mile, which extends from the 
Running-gap to the end of the Beacon 
course, is nowadays only used when The 
Cup and The Whip are competed for. 


GOING TO THE POST FOR THE CESAREWITCH THROUGH THE DITCH GAP 
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by the institution of the Craven fixture. 
At a subsequent period another three 
days were added in July, completing 
the now existing muster of eight meet- 
ings during the season. 

Racing at Newmarket lost much of 
its primitive character when the Grand 
Stand was built on the Rowley Mile 
course in 1875. Its success as a gate- 
money proposition hung in the balance 
for some time, but the Jockey Club have 
now no cause to regret having remodelled 
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The Beacon, Audley End, Old Cambridge- 
shire, Ancaster Mile, and the Criterion 
courses are no longer in use.’ The 
Cesarewitch course measures two and a 
quarter miles, and the present Cam- 
bridgeshire course is exactly half that 
distance. 

These tracks, as well as Across the 
Flat, the Rowley Mile, the Dewhurst 
Plate, Bretby Stakes, and Rous courses 
all finish at the stands, but the Abingdon 
Mile and the Two-Year-Old Course both 
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end in the Dip, while the Ditch Mile and 
the Peel Course finish a quarter-of-a-mile 
below the stands. Thus there are three 
winning - posts in regular use on the 
Rowley stretch, each course differing 
appreciably in the ground to be covered 
near the finish. 

The July Meetings also have a selection 
of courses. When the weather is fine 


there are no more delightful meetings in 
England than those Behind the Ditch. 
The Plantation is a pleasant retreat on 
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As a training ground, too, Newmarket 
has exceptional resources on both sides 
of the town. In spite of the thousands 
of racers prepared there annually it 
would be wrong to state that the place 
is overcrowded with horses. The 
Stewards of the Jockey Club, in con- 
junction with their Estate Committee, have 
the complete management and control 
of the property and estates of the club, 
including the right to make regulations 
for the use of training, trial, and exercise 
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a sunny day, and to watch the horses 
being walked round or saddled under 
the canopy of almost innumerable tall 
trees is as agreeable an experience as any 
to be enjoyed throughout the racing 
season. The Ditch makes a noble back- 
ground for the July meetings. The 
history of this immense rampart goes 
back to the time of the early Britons, 
and it may be that the heroic Boadicea 
and her stalwart Iceni used it as a 
powerful line of fortification against the 
Romans and other invading hordes. 


grounds. Every trainer has to pay to 
the Jockey Club a Heath Tax of seven 
guineas annually in respect to each horse 
trained in his stable and three guineas 
for every yearling broken on lands 
belonging to or in the occupation of the 
Club. 

If the reader has any knowledge of 
racing he will not need to be reminded 
of the palatial training establishments in 
and about this Cambridgeshire town. 
Egerton House, where Richard Marsh 
trains the King’s horses, is a model place 
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ofits kind. Attached to it is a splendidly- 
appointed stud-farm, surrounded by 
excellent wide-spreading paddocks, well 
sheltered from the winds which blow 
shrilly over the Heath in mid-winter. 
Bordering the Bury road we find many 
notable training stables, including those 
in the hands of Charles Peck, the Hon. 
George Lambton, Capt. R. H. Dewhurst, 
Mr. P. P. Gilpin, Alfred Sadler, Martin 
Gurry, and Charles Waugh. 

On the Fordham, Exning, and Kennett 
roads you see other well equipped stables, 
and altogether Newmarket can boast 
between forty and fifty training estab- 
lishments. The most historic are the 
Palace House stables, built originally by 
James I. They were afterwards rebuilt 
by Charles II, and again in the middle 
of last century by the Rothschilds. 
Many great horses have been trained 
there, the latest classic winner being 
Tracery. 

There are, too, many important stud- 
farms in this locality, including Cheveley 
Park, where Isinglass stood for many 
years and where Spearmint has lately 
been stationed ; Lordship Farm, where 
Joseph Cannon has a good stable as well 
as a successful breeding establishment ; 
the Heath Stud, where Beppo, Bomba, 
Catmint, Cocksure II., and Corcyra are 
now standing; Moulton Paddocks, the 
home of that fine young horse, Cylgad ; 
Stetchworth Park, where Hampton used 
to serve; the Side Hill Stud, where R. 
Sherwood looks after Land League, 
Simon Square, and others; and the 
Hamilton Stud, where Lemberg and 
Aleppo are to be found. The Aislabie 
Stud,. Mr. T. Leader’s Paddocks, the 
Warren Tower Stud, the Meddler Stud, 
and the Plantation Stud are among many 
other well-appointed farms where the 
thoroughbred horse is reared in 
Cambridgeshire. 

The high quality of the racing is too 
well known for me to make any extended 
reference to it. So many animals are 
trained in the. locality that the meetings 
would not lack interest even if no 
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so-called “ provincial ” horses were sent 
to compete there. It must be added, 
however, that the proportion of “ pro- 
vincial’’ successes achieved at Newmarket 
is large compared with the number of 
horses despatched there by rail. No 
doubt the reason is that the majority of 
horses are not sent from a distance to 
the Cambridgeshire town unless they are 
thought by their trainers to have a very 
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three days, and usually its most interest- 
ing event is the Craven Stakes, in which 
we sometimes get a line for the prospects 
of the coming classic races. At the 
Craven fixture, too, we are usually 
introduced to some smart new two-year- 
olds, and it may be recalled that The 
Tetrarch made his first appearance there. 
A fortnight later the First Spring Meeting 
is famous for the Two Thousand and One 
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fair chance of winning. A _ professional 


backer once said to me: ‘“‘ Newmarket 
is of little use to me ; two or three horses 
are backed in a race, and about twelve 
are ‘trying.’’’ Which racing people will 
understand as a shrewd and rather biting 
commentary upon the open character of 
the sport on Newmarket Heath. 

At the Craven Meeting, which opens 
the Cambridgeshire racing season, you do 
not find a big crowd. It extends over 


Thousand Guineas. Another interval of 
a fortnight and we have the Second 
Spring fixture, at which the Newmarket 
Stakes is run. 

After the middle of May we see no 
more racing at Newmarket until summer 
is well advanced. At the First July 
Meeting we often have an interesting 
struggle for the July Stakes, which can 
surely claim to be the oldest of two-year- 
old races. The Princess of Wales’ Stakes 
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at the same meeting has been reduced in 
value in recent years, but it is still worth 
£3,000 or more to the winner, and attracts 
a high-class field. Four days are allotted 
to the First July fixture, and three to 
the Second July, where the racing is 
generally good, with few events of really 
outstanding interest. 

After a gap of fourteen weeks the 
autumn campaign at Newmarket begins 
with the First October Meeting, at which 
is run the Jockey Club Stakes, the second 
most valuable race of the season. Then 
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Its light soil, arable land with chalk 
subsoil, is peculiarly well adapted for 
game, and some of the estates around 
Newmarket include incomparable 
partridge ground. Indeed, one might 
go so far as to assert that there is no 
better partridge land in England than 
Eastern Cambridgeshire. For example, 
the Six Mile Bottom estate, extending 
over about 6,500 acres, is decidedly one 
of the best partridge shoots in the country. 
For many years it was rented by the late 
Duke of Cambridge, and more recently 
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comes the Second October gathering with 
the Cesarewitch and the Middle Park Plate. 
Finally there is the Houghton Meeting 
with the Cambridgeshire and the Dew- 
hurst Plate. And then for many racegoers 
no more of Newmarket until the following 
spring, unless it be to attend the 
important December sales in the Park 
Paddocks. There have been a number 
of excellent coursing meetings at 
Newmarket. 

Cambridgeshire is famous for its fine 
shootings, especially on the eastern side. 


by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, jun. It was 
sold by Mr. A. C. Hall to Sir Ernest Cassel 
in 1912. I understand that it was over 
this ground that the first driving in 
England was instituted, this having been 
done at Six Mile Bottom by General Hall 
many years ago. Even in those days 
exceptional bags of partridges and hares 
were made. 

The King has enjoyed splendid shoot- 
ing at various times at Six Mile Bottom. 
Although the autumn of 1913 was not 
the best time for birds in the history of 
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that estate His Majesty, shooting with 
Sir Ernest Cassel, assisted in obtaining 
a bag of 928 partridges, besides hares 
and pheasants. In the preceding year 
the party at Six Mile Bottom did 
very well, getting in four days more 
than 1,000 brace of partridges, in 
addition to other game. The estate 
has been very scientifically laid out and 
planted with belts of fir trees for driving. 
Last season 3,621 partridges were killed, 
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Sir Ernest Cassel and Mr. Warren de la 
Rue. The average amount of game shot 
on the Chippenham estate in the season is 
about 6,000 pheasants, 3,000 partridges, 
1,800 hares, making with various other 
game between 11,000 and 12,000 head. 
The best bag of partridges obtained for 
one day was in 1912, when 602 brace 
were accounted for. The King was one 
of the guns with Sir Ernest Cassel on 
that occasion. In the following year the 
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and there is an enormous stock left, as 
very little shooting was done in con- 
sequence of the war. 

Another noted shoot, where King 
Edward had many pleasant days and 
where King George has also seen good 
sport, is the Chippenham Park estate, 
Soham, running to about 6,000 acres 
and owned by Mr. Arthur Tharp. The 
tenant for life is Mrs. Montagu Tharp. 
Until recently the shooting was let to 


birds were more patchy in this district, 
but when the King shot with Sir Ernest 
over Chippenham the party, which also 
included Lord H. Vane-Tempest and 
Mr. H. Stonor, killed 350 brace of 
partridges, besides many hares and 
pheasants. 

I am told that had the estate been 
shot thoroughly last year a record bag 
might have been obtained. In recent 
years the Chippenham ground has been 
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very lightly shot. Previously to the 
seasons just mentioned, the best bag was 
562 brace of partridges and about 1,500 
pheasants in one day. It is said that 
many years ago the late owner of the 
property, Mr. Montagu Tharp, obtained 
99 birds when walking them up by 
himself. Owing to the heat and fatigue 
he was unable to make up the bag to 
three figures. The estate being chiefly 
a partridge shoot the coverts are small, 
the chief being Foxburrow, The Fen, 
Forty Acres, Red Lodge, and Stannels. 
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belonged to Mr. Isaac Wilkinson and 
afterwards to Mr. J. A. Fielden. Mr. 
G. A. Tonge’s shooting at Branches Park, 
Lord North’s at Kirtling Tower, Captain 
Pering’s at Kennett (which is let to 
Mr. Lionel de Rothschild), Sir Henry 
Bunbury’s at Mildenhall (about 4,000 
acres), the Dunn-Gardner family’s at 
Fordham (let to Mr. A. Johnson), and 
Mr. C. P. Allis’s at Swaffham (formerly 
let to Mr. Tosetti) are among other 
good sporting estates in the Newmarket 
district that should be mentioned. In 


Sir Ernest Cassel has also about 800 
acres of shooting on his own property, 
Moulton Paddocks, which formerly 
belonged to Mr. Abington Baird, but 
this is in Suffolk. Mr. J. W. Larnach 
has about 700 acres at the Lanwades 
Hall estate, and the Exning House 
estate, which Lord St. Davids bought 
not long ago from Colonel E. W. Baird, 
runs to about 900 acres. 

The shooting on the Jockey Club 
estate, about 2,000 acres, is let to Lord 
Durham, while Mr. Brodrick Cloete has 
Upper Hare Park, which years ago 
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some cases the estates go over the borders 
of Cambridgeshire into Suffolk. 

Lord Ellesmere has excellent ground 
for game on the Stetchworth estate of 
3,500 acres. Shooting over the Stetch- 
worth and Dullingham estates in 1912 
the late Lord Ellesmere’s party of seven 
guns secured a bag of 1,097 partridges 
and a total of 1,248 head. Nearer 


Cambridge the Babraham Hall estate, 
belonging to Mr. C. R. W. Adeane, affords 
some splendid shooting, as does the 
Wilbraham estate, the property of Mr. 
R. S. Hicks. 
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Cheveley Park was famous for its 
shooting before it passed from the Dukes 
of Rutland into the hands of Colonel 
Harry McCalmont. Since those days 
we may be sure that its reputation has 
not suffered. The estate covers about 
7,000 acres, and as about three-quarters 
of it is light land and all cultivated, 
its suitability for partridges could 
hardly be improved. The partridge 
shooting is all over high belts, and 
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of hares. On the occasion of the annual 
tenants’ day some years ago 1,123 hares 
were killed, besides other game. The 
coverts at Cheveley are rather small, but 
pheasants fly fairly well for a flat 
country. Rabbits are not allowed to 
increase much. 

Mr. O. E. Griffiths, the Jockey Club’s 
excellent auctioneer at the Newmarket 
meetings and a leading estate agent in 
the district, tells me of an interesting 
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must be reckoned among the best in 
the country. Last season the bag was 
more than 5,000 partridges, but the 
average bag is about 1,000 fewer. 

The average bag of pheasants amounts 
to 5,000, and it may be recalled that 
when King Edward shot at Cheveley 
Park in 1902 the bag for one day con- 
sisted of 3,000 pheasants, 150 partridges, 
and 300 hares. The last-named are very 
plentiful, 3,500 being the average bag 


record in regard to the Cheveley estate. 
It appears that Sir John Carleton 
acquired the estate by his marriage with 
Lady Anne Cotton in 1624. He was 
commissioned in June, 1630, by Charles I. 
to preserve the King’s game within the 
verge of Newmarket Palace, the verge at 
that time embracing a circuit of twelve 
miles. Sir John was also authorised to 
appoint qualified persons once every 
year to take up partridges in the counties 
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of Suffolk, Cambridge, and Essex, for 
the store and increase of His Majesty’s 
game about Newmarket. 

Though not an ideal country for fox- 
hunting, a county pack of foxhounds has 
been kept up in Cambridgeshire with no 
little local enthusiasm since the end of 
the eighteenth century. Hounds are 
kennelled at Caxton, and usually hunt 
seven or eight days a fortnight. 
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close to Abbots Ripton, finally losing 
their fox near Hartford. The time was 
an hour and thirty-five minutes, the 
longest point seven miles, and the total 
distance not less than fifteen miles. 
Another good run of the past season 
was in February with a fox from 
Childerley. Making an eight mile point 
he stood in front of them for two hours, 
and was lost in the fens below Fenstanton, 
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Capital sport has been shown by the 
present Master, Mr. Douglas Crossman, 
who succeeded Mr. G. Smith-Bosanquet 
in the office in 1906. As an example of 
the good work the Cambridgeshire Hounds 
often accomplish it may be mentioned 
that in January last on their Huntingdon- 
shire side they ran from Grafham Wood 
by Ellington and Alconbury to the Ripton 
Woods without a check, and then, 
changing foxes, they ran as hard as ever 


the huntsman being unable to get over 
the unjumpable dykes. About twenty 
miles square, the Cambridgeshire country 
extends into the shires of Huntingdon 
and Bedford. Followers of the pack 
encounter practically no perils from wire, 
and in spite of the importance of the 
county from the shooting standpoint, 
foxes are well looked after in most parts. 
The jumps mainly consist of ditches with 
a fence on one side, while timber is met 
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occasionally. The ploughs are deep and 
sticky, and unless the season is abnor- 
mally dry you will usually find the going 
on the deep side. The Newmarket and 
Thurlow Hounds have some of their 
meets in Cambridgeshire, and have a keen 
following among the trainers at the great 
racing centre. 

It has been remarked that Oxford has 
taught many men to ride to hounds, and 
some to hunt, whereas Cambridge has 
taught hunting to many. This saying 
probably arose from the comparative 
lack of facilities for really quick fox- 
hunting enjoyed at Cambridge. Many 
sportsmen, however, have very agreeable 
recollections of happy days spent with 
the Cambridge Drag, which has been a 
popular institution since the early 
“* sixties.” If it has not implanted a 
knowledge of venery in the minds of 
undergraduates, the Drag has at any rate 
taught many of them to ride. 

Recalling the early days of the Drag, 
when it was under the joint Mastership 
of the late Lord Rothschild and Mr. 
Henry Fitzwilliam, a still noted sports- 
man tells me that it was carried along on 
pretty much the same lines as now. The 
duties of the huntsman were small, as 
the scent was generally more than breast 
high. You could have run it yourself 
without the hounds! The management 
usually contrived that the first fence or 
two should be such as would make even 
a hot-headed undergraduate hesitate for 
the few moments sufficient to give hounds 
achance. But when there was a favourite 
meet, such as Downing Arms, well known 
as a sporting and straight grass course, 
the hunt (in the old days of which I 
write, and probably it is the same now) 
partook much of the nature of a steeple- 
chase, and the cry of ‘ Hounds, 
Gentlemen, Please !’’ even if heard, was 
heeded not. 

“ After all the excellent sport I have 
seen since,’ writes Sir Alfred Pease, “‘ I 
very much doubt if any hours were ever 
more enjoyed than those spent in tearing 
over the picked patches of Cambridgeshire 
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after aniseed, behind or in front of the 
wild brutes we dignified with the name 
of hounds.” Doubtless Sir John 
Willoughby and the Hon. George 
Lambton will both recall riding against 
each other in the Barton Drag. Their 
ardour was rudely checked when both 
their horses came down, and Sir John’s 
animal, in getting up, put a foot on his 
master’s face, much to the detriment of 
his features. 

Beagling at the Universities has been 
recommended as a bond of unusual 
strength for joining sportsmen together 
at a time when their affections are most 
malleable and cohesive. At Cambridge 
the Trinity Foot Beagles have prospered 
for more than fifty years. They hunt 
over a country which is practically all 
plough, though in the Fenland there is a 
certain amount of grass. Many young 
sportsmen who subsequently became 
famous M.F.H.’s learnt much of their 
knowledge of hunting with the Trinity 
Beagles. The Cambridgeshire farmers 
maintain a pack of harriers, kennelled 
at Cherryhinton Road, Cambridge. 

Some veteran Cantabs will still recall 
the first steeplechase meeting at Downing 
Arms, which was brought offin December, 
1861. Lord Rothschild, whose death we 
have recently mourned, and Mr. H. W. 
Fitzwilliam presented the University 
Challenge Whip, to be competed for by 
undergraduates. It was won by Mr. A. J. 
McNeile’s Topthorn, ridden by the owner. 
Flat races were held at this time in the 
Fulbourne Valley. The steeplechases 
were shifted for a few years to Hunting- 
don, but eventually found a permanent 
home on the excellent course at Cotten- 
ham, about five miles from Cambridge. 

The first steeplechase match between 
Oxford and Cambridge was run at 
Aylesbury in 1863. Each University 
started three horses, and the result was 
immensely gratifying to the Cantabs, 
who monopolised the leading places. 
Mr. H. W. Fitzwilliam’s Conquero1, 
ridden by Mr. S. Ashton, was first ; the 
same owner’s The Clown, ridden by 
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himself, came in next, after refusing a 
fence not very far from home; and 
Lord Carrington’s Gorilla, ridden by 
Mr. H. L. Wood, was third. The Cup 
which was the reward of this match is 
now a treasured trophy at Wigganthorpe 
in the possession of Mr. H. W. Fitzwilliam 
who then, as afterwards, rode and ran 
his horses in the assumed name of Mr. 
Wentworth. 

Among the many Cambridge under- 
graduates who served their apprenticeship 
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a Fellow of Pembroke College, which 
preserves this fishing. Littleport is 
another centre for the angler, five miles 
of the Ouse being preserved by the 
South Level Commissioners, who also 
preserve a part of the Lark river. In 


the neighbourhood of Ely a fine stretch 
of the Ouse, two miles long, is preserved 
by the Ouse and Nen Fishery District 
Board, who have stopped all netting. 
The only polo club in Cambridgeshire 
is that run by the University, established 
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between the flags over the Cottenham 
and Huntingdon courses were Mr. J. M. 
Richardson and Lord Minto, two famous 
sportsmen who have died within recent 
years. 

Cambridgeshire has no special fishing 
attractions. There are coarse fish in the 
Cam, and the sport is free between 
Cambridge and Ely. Below the Baitskite 
Locks the fishing for pike is very fair. 
You will find trout in the Bourn at 
Linton, but leave must be obtained from 


more than forty years ago. Its ground is 
at Trumpington, about two miles from 
Cambridge station, and an annual open 
tournament was instituted in 1903. This 
seems, however, to have been rarely 
played, members mainly confining them- 
selves to preparing for the match against 
Oxford, which takes place each June at 
Hurlingham. Some famous players have 
seen their first contests at Cambridge, 
and the great team of Old Cantabs have 
won the highest honours of the game. 
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Mr. W. S. Buckmaster, Mr. F. M. Freake, 
Captain George Bellville, Lord Wode- 
house, and Captain Godfrey Heseltine, 
are among the Cambridge men who have 
gained great fame in polo. 

This county has probably better 
facilities for skating than any other. 
The long stretches of water at Little- 
port, Swavesey, and other places in the 
heart of Fenland have been the scene of 
many exciting struggles for British 
championships, both amateur and pro- 
fessional. In aquatics Cambridgeshire 
is only conspicuous by reason of the 
University*and college crews, who get 
plenty of exhilarating sport on the Cam 
in the May races. The struggles for 
Head of the River, the Four Oars, 
the Pair Oars, the Lowe Double Sculls, 
the Clinker Fours, and the Sculls are 
all events of considerable moment to 
Cambridge ‘‘ wet-bobs.”’ 

Golf at Cambridge has been much 
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indebted to Mr. W. T. Linskill, who 
worked hard for many years to promote 
its success. For a long time the under- 
graduates regularly played on Coldham 
Common, which one critic has described 
as the worst course he ever saw. Now 
the Cantabs play golf at Coton, an 
agreeable little village on the Madingley 
road, but they go when they can to 
Worlington, the home of the Royal 
Worlington and Newmarket Golf Club, 
who kindly allow the undergraduates to 
use the course and play their matches 
there. There is little need for me to 
enlarge in this article on other sports 
and pastimes which the undergraduate 
at Cambridge may enjoy. Rugby and 
Association football, athletics, cricket, 
and lacrosse, are all seen at their best in 
their respective seasons at the University 
town, and by this means the reputation 
of Cambridgeshire as a sporting county 
is further strengthened. 
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“FRANC-TIREUR” 


BY OSWALD KENDALL 


“OF course, you can say that it was all 
my fault for takin’ her to Hamburg and 
Bremen,” remarked the captain of the 
Shropshire Lass, as he passed the mate 
on his regular sentry-go up and down 
the bridge of his ship. 

The mate, who was elderly, and with 
a cough that sounded like a cow in the 
next field, knew his place and said 
nothing of the kind. 

“No good worryin’, sir,” he replied, 
as sympathetically as he could manage, 
for he had remarked the same at least 
one hundred and fifty times, and was 
more than a little sick of the matter. 
‘No good worryin’. Thank goodness 
she was in England when the war broke 
out. Even if she is, legally speakin’, a 
German through marryin’ a German, 
everybody in Seacombe knows she’s 
your darter and—and you ain’t a 
German !”’ he added, with a snigger. 

The captain cast an eye upon him, 
and the mate turned the snigger into a 
cough. 

“Here am I,” said the captain, 
doggedly, but with the rising voice of 
irritation, “‘ having to go to the police 
station with my own daughter to beg 
permission to take her with me for this 
trip because her health was being affected 
by her being a legal German!” 

The mate nodded gloomily, for he was 
indeed a very gloomy man. _ Both 
men in their heavy stature and in the 
decision of their expression had the 
appearance as though Fate had tried 
to crush them with a hard life, and had 
in no way succeeded. Their bearing 
was marked by a simplicity of manner, a 


simplicity that only the habitual 
encounter with great natural forces can 
give, a simplicity that speaks of great 
self-reliance, for so few of us dare to be 
entirely simple. 

“At the time,” continued the captain, 
testily, “‘ I said to her——’” 

“Oh my!” thought the mate, “ we 
are goin’ to ’ave it all over again!” 

“T said to her: ‘ Florry, by marrying 
a German you become a German too— 
you who areas English as cold roast beef.’”’ 

“And pickles,” commented the mate 
to himself. 

“ But I only said that to make quite 
sure she understood the situation.” 

“ Of course, sir.” 

“Mind you, I won’t say but what 
young Fritz von Eltzbacher didn’t 
appear a very gentlemanly young feller, 
for none of us in those days knew what 
these Germans really was. And, even 
now, some of the German naval officers 
don’t seem quite as German as others. 
Anyway, Florry took the matter out of 
my hands by marrying the chap—and 
you know Florry.” 

“T do.’ answered the mate, then 
added to himself: ‘‘ Dead spit of the 
Old Man! What a time that ’ere 
Eltzbacher would have ’ad if the war 
had caught her in Germany instead of on 
a visit ome to England! ’E’d have gone 
to sea and never come back, or interned 
himself in a neutral country for safety.’” 

“Poor little girl!’’ growled the 
captain, lovingly, “no wonder she 
worries at being a legal German.” 

“Ah!” returned the mate, ‘“‘ how 
often she must think of ’im!”’ 
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“Often and often,’’ agreed the 
captain, in a dreamy voice. ‘“‘ She’s 
waiting, Sam, waiting, till the war’s 
over ; and if he ain’t dead——”’ 

““°E’ll be dead,” said the mate, with 
conviction. 

“Eh?” questioned the captain, 
coming out of his dreamy state with a 
jerk. 

“°FE’'ll be dead,” repeated the mate a 
little hurriedly ; ‘‘ think of the risks he 
runs !”’ 

“That’s what Florry thinks of,” 
answered the captain, ‘‘ for a German 
naval officer’s life ain’t worth any price, 
and Florry don’t want him killed.”’ 

“Um,” said the mate. 

The Shropshire Lass was a big lump 
of a five-thousand tons quick freight boat 
engaged in the West Indian trade, which 
is mostly costly and highly perishable. 
For this reason her indicated horse- 
power was considerable, as was also her 
normal speed—whereby this story hangs. 
At the moment in question she was 
doing seventeen knots through hazy 
weather that momentarily threatened 
to become undiluted fog. The captain 
had picked up the South Stack, and was 
now aware of Carmel Point, north-east 
Anglesea, upon his right hand, and he 
was preparing for the almost due 
easterly run to Liverpool, then distant 
some seventy-odd miles. He was one of 
those natural born sailors whose ambition 
it is to die a farmer. His navigation was 
not only trained but instinctive. He 
could, and he knew it, smell his way 
across the wide Atlantic without sight 
of sun, moon, or star, and yet make his 
landfall with an accuracy that caused his 
mate—who had sailed with him for years 
and was therefore his severest critic— 
to respect him and his orders. 

“The Old Man certainly knows his 
way about,” the mate had admitted to 
the chief engineer during an argument 
upon their commander’s sins. “ He’d 
be capable of finding a black nigger in a 
dark room that wasn’t there. He can 
handle a ship, too.” 
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‘““ T’ve never known him slow for fog or 
driving snow,” put in the chief, a 
corpulent man much troubled by an 
excess of uric acid, but temperamentally 
opposed to dieting, “ but his manners is 
awful.” 

“For which they love him at the 
owners’—not for his manners, but for 
that he never slows,’’ replied the mate. 
“He come into soundings off the Cornish 
coast, last trip when we was bound for 
Plymouth, the Cornish coast in a fog as 
thick as milk. He pulls the whistle 
lanyard, and if there weren’t an echo he 
slams ahead, all merry and bright, at 
seventeen knots and the tide, an’ makes 
Penlee Point like a man putting a cigar 
into his mouth. That’s what I call dead 
reckoning reckoned right.” 

So, despite the rapidly thickening 
weather, the Shropshire Lass proceeded 
upon her lawful occasions over an 
almost dead calm sea at her best speed. © 
The captain, with a flaming red muffler 
round his neck, for the air was chill, 
nodded to his daughter Florry, who 
arrived upon the bridge for a turn 
before tea. Florry was a large young 
woman; she was, in fact, massive; 
with red-gold hair, a peach and cream 
complexion, and an eye as bellicose as 
her father’s. The mate regarded her 
cautiously, and then, his watch being 
over and his place taken by the second, 
he edged towards the ladder and dis- 
appeared in open retreat. 

The following wind blew the smoke 
from the Shropshire Lass’ sky-blue funnel 
ahead of the ship in a wide, fan-shaped 
mass that mingled with the fog and the 
gathering gloom of the early spring 
afternoon. For this reason, the twin 
periscopes of a submarine, at that 
moment rising for the night’s work, were 
obscured from the bridge of the 
Shropshire Lass, which, in like manner, 
was hidden from the image cast upon a 
disc before the watchful eyes of a 
German lieutenant in command of the 
submarine. When at very short range 
indeed the two craft discovered one 
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another it was in the nature of a joint 
surprise. The surprise was considerable, 
too. By then the submarine had come 
awash, and the captain of the Shropshire 
Lass had the opportunity to note her 
flat top and raised bows proclaiming her 
nationality, while the look-out man upon 
the tramp’s forecastle head let out a howl 
that cracked and broke to a whisper. 

What followed was sudden, unexpected 
and, as far as I know, unprecedented. 

Without hesitation the captain of the 
tramp obeyed instantly an instinct that 
was without thought or consideration, 
and which was simply an expression of 
his own character. As a man might slam 
out a bare fist at a lunatic armed with 
an axe, so did the captain shift his helm 
and drive at the submarine at something 
over eighteen miles an hour. 

Now, it is conceivable that if a lamb 
charged unhesitatingly upon a wolf, the 
wolf would, for a moment, be flumoxed. 
The lieutenant in charge of the submarine 
was flumoxed. He was, you must 
recollect, below ; his craft was in under- 


water trim, and his powers of observa- 
tion were limited to the image cast by 
his periscopes after the manner of a 
camera obscura, an image that at times 
was none too clear owing to the spray 


from his own bows. And what he saw 
before him was a large ship driving at 
him like an avalanche through the fog. 
She was close on top of him, and probably 
she looked very big. His naval career 
had not been spent solely in submarines ; 
he had been jerked by the exigencies of 
war and a limited personnel from the 
sane bridge of a destroyer to the cramped 
conning tower and warped vision of this 
insane and diabolic contraption that was 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, nor yet good 
red herring. Therefore, for one second 
he obeyed a sailor’s instinct to get out of 
the way by putting his helm over, 
forgetful for that second that he was in 
a submarine that could dive to safety. 
That second was fatal. 

The mate of the Shropshire Lass was 
down upon the bridge deck aiming for 
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his cabin when the look-out man let 
loose his howl. Why the mate then 
acted as he did he could not explain to 
himself afterwards, though he made up 
an excellent yarn to the newspaper men 
next day. The mate found himself 
running to the bows and was up on the 
forecastle head at the precise moment 
that the lieutenant in command of the 
submarine concluded that his only chance 
was to dive. The mate saw the under- 
water craft take a sudden and astonishing 
tilt, amid a swirl of waters, headlong for 
the bottom of the sea, and with rage 
he noted that thereby she must escape. 
Accustomed to measuring distances 
accurately by eye alone, he saw that the 
angle assumed by the submarine would 
enable her to slide unharmed beneath 
them, and he, in that unprecedented 
moment, also obeyed his instincts that 
had not been deadened, but on the 
contrary encouraged, by many years of 
sea-life during which the unexpected 
had a habit of happening at the most 
dangerous times. 

As the bows of the Shropshire Lass 
swept above the diving submarine, now 
slanting to safety, the mate let go the 
port anchor, and seven-and-a-half tons 
of steel, followed by an ever-increasing 
number of tons of cable, went downwards 
with almost the full force that gravity 
could impart. 

What precisely happened will never 
be known. 

The anchor and its cable roared out 
of the ship like a very loud peal of 
thunder that completely buried all other 
sounds, and as the tramp drove onwards 
there arose suddenly about her a great 
volume of petrol-tainted air that rushed 
to the surface of the sea in a mass of 
bubbles that foamed as though the ship 
were passing over a blast of air ejected 
suddenly from a submarine volcano. 

The captain, some moments after 
obeying his inclination to ram, had 
recognised the unwisdom of this proceed- 
ing. But it was, by then, too late to 
change his course of action. He must 
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go in and win, and so drove onwards, his 
mind working rapidly the 
immediate future when the submarine 
should again rise, as rise she would 
it seemed obvious, since she had just 
managed to dive in time. And when she 
rose she would be in no mood to extend 
mercy. Then the mate let go the anchor. 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine times 
out of a thousand, given a like position 
of the two craft, that anchor would not 
have struck the submarine like an iron 
club crashing through the thin skull of 
an infant. But Fate, who only assists 
those who need no assistance, and who 
are quite capable of looking after them- 
selves, ordained that this should be the 
thousandth time, and it was manifest to 
the captain that the anchor must come 
mighty near that submarine. While he 
was yet mentally applauding this stroke 
of real genius of his mate’s, there had 
come that great rush of air that made 
the water spout like some gigantic spring 
on either side of his ship, and the captain 
then knew that the anchor had hit its 
mark. 

He said nothing. The matter was 
beyond words, but Florry, his daughter, 
and a true daughter of the sea, had 
followed the manceuvre and had guessed 
its success, and found herself screaming, 
though whether in applause or just 
excitement she never knew. 

The captain put his helm hard down 
and took off his cap. There were men 
that instant choking to death far down 
in that cold sea ; they were enemies and 
by all probability without scruple, but 
they were choking all the same. The 
mate, I regret to say, was not moved by 
a similar impulse to uncover, but instead, 
he said—well, never mind what he said. 

By the time that the Shropshire Lass 
came round upon a half-mile circle, her 
agitated people beheld an ever-increasing 
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skin of petrol that lay in an irridescent 

sheet upon the gently heaving sea. In 

the midst of that ever-widening expanse 

of oil the bubbles still rose about a few 

floating bits of wreckage and one lifebuoy 

marked U 38. 
* 


* * * 


The captain of the Shropshire Lass 
ultimately received one hundred pounds 
from his owners for saving many 
thousand pounds worth of steamer and 
many thousand pounds worth of cargo, 
and for a first-class free advertisement 
of the firm. But he got five hundred 
pounds from Lloyd’s, who would have 
had to make good the loss. From Lloyd’s 
also the mate received the same and a 
gold watch which, as it had no inscription 
upon it, he was able to dispose of for a 
goodly sum. The engineers got twenty 
pounds each to keep them moderately 
quiet, and every member of the crew got 
three pounds ten, which last remained 
in their possession the shortest con- 
ceivable period of time. 

But some eight hours after the captain 
had tied up in Liverpool and was hoping 
that he was rid of the last reporter, a 
letter arrived by messenger from his 
owners who had been cabling to a 
gentleman in Holland. The captain’s 
daughter had gone home to Seacombe, 
and the captain opened the letter in the 
presence of his mate. After reading it 
he regarded his companion with a fixity 
of gaze that suggested considerable 
mental abstraction. The mate, observing 
that the letter was from the owners, 
coughed, and the cough brought the 
skipper back to earth. 

“The U 38,” said he, ‘was com- 
manded by Lieutenant Fritz von 
Eltzbacher—my son-in-law, Sam, my 
son-in-law.” 

““T said he’d be dead,” remarked the 
mate, for he was a gloomy man. 
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A HUNGARIAN 


MAGNATE 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


A FAMOUS Vienna specialist discovered, 
a few years ago, that a _ certain 


Mediterranean island was the one and 
only spot to which his patients might 
repair in order to escape the rigours of 


a mid-Continental winter. So to that 
“scented isle of beauty floating on 
summer seas” came a crowd of high-born 
sufferers—sufferers real and imaginary. 

I was rather inclined to include in 
the latter category the beautiful young 
Hungarian countess whose chaise longue, 
piled high with costly fur wrappings and 
downy silken cushions, occupied a 
sheltered corner of the loggia on which 
the residents of the one big cosmopolitan 
hotel took their air-cure. 

It was a loggia sufficiently wide and 
long to allow for separate groupings of 
the various nationalities represented, but 
it struck me as a rather curious fact that 
the fair Hungarian and her distinguished- 
looking father should hold themselves so 
completely aloof from the group of 
Austrians (Hochwohlgeborene to a man), 
who had posted themselves in the 
opposite corner. From time to time 
these last cast admiring glances towards 
the beautiful lady—glances which she 
disdained to acknowledge by so much as 
the raising of her haughty eyelids. And 


when, on one occasion, a bold Baron 
ventured to draw near her chair with 
some insinuatingly polite remark, the 
icy nature of his reception was such as 
to send a sympathetic shiver down my 
own spine ! 

Soon after my arrival at the hotel I 
happened to meet father and daughter 
in the narrow path which led between 
twin rows of cypress trees to the sea. 
Count B. looked at me keenly as I drew 
aside to let the lady pass, and, to my 
great surprise, the haughty expression 
of his well-cut features relaxed, and a 
look of simple friendliness came into his 
deep-set grey eyes. He paused and 
raised his hat: ‘“‘ Pardon me, sir, but I 
heard you addressed, the other day, by a 
name which I used to know well,” he said 
in perfect English, with but the faintest 
trace of accent. “‘ I have been wondering 
ever since whether you were one of the 

s of H. , dear friends of mine 
in days gone by?” He named a family 
with which, as it happened, I was rather 
closely connected. 

My affirmative reply seemed to give 
him much satisfaction, and he at once 
admitted me into the circle of his 
acquaintances. 

The fair young countess was also 
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pleased to be exceedingly gracious. “I 
am sorry that there are so few of your 
compatriots in the hotel,’’ she said, as 
I turned to accompany them along the 
cypress-shaded path. ‘‘ You know I 
can always tell who are English and who 
are not at my first table d’ hote.” 

“ Really ?” 

“Yes, I have only to look round the 
table and see after what fashion every- 
body disposes of his food!’ and she 
made a pretty moue expressive of 
extreme distaste as her beautiful, long- 
lashed eyes rested on an exceedingly 
corpulent Teuton who slumbered peace- 
fully on his chair beneath a drooping 
mimosa... . 

During my all-too-brief stay in “ the 
scented isle,’’ Count B. and I had many 
walks and talks together. He had, I 
found, been a great traveller, and it was 
usually upon his adventures in many far 
lands that our conversation turned. But 
once, at least, it touched upon politics. 


“ Politics,” I repeated, “they are at 
the moment ”’ (this was a few years ago) 


‘a curious study. It seems as if all 
Europe would speedily be in the melting- 
pot. Your Emperor is one of the most 
powerful factors for peace” (so we 
thought in those days !) “ but i 

“Our King,” the Count corrected, 
with gentle but unmistakable emphasis, 
“is an old man; his life is but a frail 
thread on which to hang the world’s 
hopes of tranquility.” 

after ?”’ I ventured, looking 
curiously at the suddenly darkened brow. 

He was silent for a moment, then 
lightly shrugged his shoulders. “Ah, 
what know we at Budapest of the 
thoughts of Vienna ?”’ he said, with an 
airy laugh. ‘‘ Surely you are aware that 
to the Austrian we of Hungary are outer 
barbarians ? ”’ 

As he was speaking I saw beautiful 
Countess Sophie trip down the hotel 
steps towards us. As she passed the bold 
Baron who was ascending them, he stood 
still, swept off his Tyrolese hat, assumed 
an attitude expressive of the most 
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profound devotion, and fixed his black 
eyes unwinkingly upon her face. As 
oblivious of his existence as if he had 
been an insect in her path, the lady 
passed on. 

Count B. observed the little comedy, 
and his brow grew black as _ night. 
“Sooner than give my daughter to an 
Austrian,” he muttered rather to him- 
self than to me—‘I would lay her in 
her coffin !”’ 

* * * * * 

It was on a fair June morning, a little 
more than two years after meeting and 
parting from my Hungarian friends in 
Napoleon’s isle, that I boarded one of 
the steamers of the Danube Navigation 
Company at Budapest. As we shot down 
the rapidly rolling river, under the 
craggy heights of Gellerthogy, crowned 
by its ancient stronghold, I looked round 
with much interest upon my fellow- 
passengers. 

Two tall Serbians of most dignified 
mien, clad in baggy trousers and scarlet 
fez, were leaning their backs against the 
rail, and under their long lashes were 
casting sideway glances at a bevy of gay 
Bulgarian ladies clustered round the 
funnel. > 

A straight-featured, handsome group, 
these. Their velvet over-dresses were 
gathered in at the waist with golden belts, 
little scarlet caps with strings of tinkling 
golden coins were perched coquettishly 
on their luxuriant black locks, jingling 
bracelets hung from their wrists, on their 
tiny, arched feet they wore boots of 
scarlet leather. One and all puffed 
unceasingly at little scented cigarettes. 

In a far corner a group of Turkish 
women clothed in voluminous silk cloaks 
were huddled together. Through the 
folds of their long white veils their great 
dark eyes looked listlessly upon the 
passing throng; each grasped in her 
hand a gaily-lithographed box of sweet- 
meats from which she refreshed herself 
swiftly and incessantly. Towards the 
bow of the boat a band of fierce-eyed 
gypsies were clustered. Their elfin locks 
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streamed on the breeze as they played a 
wild csdrdas with a verve and fire which 
set even my feet tingling. 

Near them stood a grey - haired, 
swarthy Hungarian peasant in sheepskin 
coat, fur cap, and huge top-boots, his 
deep grey eyes fixed on the vineyards 
which here clothed the river’s banks. I 
strolled over in his direction. 

“A fertile country this we are passing 
through, and, I believe, makes excellent 
wine.” I addressed him in the modified 
German which I had learnt since entering 
Magyarland. 

He turned sharply, and from under his 
grizzled brows shot me a glance of angry 
suspicion. “By your tongue you are 
Austrian,” he asserted, abruptly. 

I smilingly shook my head. Then as 
he still scanned me doubtfully: “ I am 
English,” I said. 

Instantly his brow cleared, and, 
snatching off his hairy cap, he bowed low. 

“At your lordship’s honourable 
service,’ he murmured. ‘‘ Never before 
have I spoken to one of your lordship’s 
noble nation, but always have I wished 
to see the English, for did they not take 
to their great hearts our own Kossuth ? ”’ 
As he spoke his eyes dwelt upon me with 
a kind of grateful worship. 

At that moment the steamer drew up 
at the ramshackle pier of a tiny village 
dotted down upon a wide expanse of 
marshland covered with reeds and tall, 
coarse grass. On the dark pools among 
the sedge wild duck and moorhens were 
paddling, herons rose with a harsh croak, 
storks stood on one leg and gazed at us 
contemplatively. 

And on the tumbledown pier were 
standing—how extraordinary !—my old 
acquaintances of Ajaccio, Count B. and 
his beautiful daughter ! 

A third figure was beside them. I 
looked, rubbed my eyes, looked again. 
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Yes, it was Archie Dunmeath! What in 
the world was he doing here? . . . Then 
vaguely I remembered having heard at 
the Club—or somewhere—that some post 
in the Foreign Office—attaché some- 
where—Vienna, I believe it was—had 
lately been found for this penniless 
younger son of a notoriously impecunious 
family. 

And there he was, gazing with un- 
mistakable devotion into the lovely eyes 
of the Countess Sophie, whose dowry 
would undoubtedly be almost com- 
mensurate with her beauty. For 
Hungarian magnates are, with few 
exceptions, rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice, and Count B. was one of the 
richest of his class. 

Could it be that the young lady was 
returning Archie’s look with one of equal 
ardour? She was! ... Young dog! 
what had he ever done to deserve such 
luck ?. . . Greatest wonder of all, the 
father, who had frowned so forbiddingly 
upon the Hochwohlgeboren aspirants of 
Austria, was smiling benevolently upon 
this entirely insignificant Englishman ! 

None of them saw me. After a couple 
of minutes’ pause the steamer cast off; 
a sharp curve of the bank hid the little 
group from my view. I have no idea 
how they came to be standing on the 
dilapidated pier of that wretched little 
village. And as little idea have I, now, 
of the outcome of the more than budding 
romance which I witnessed on its crazy 
staging. Did it ever attain to full 
fruition? Or did it shrivel in the 
furnace-blast of war? Will it ever rise 
again, like Phoenix, from its ashes ? 
Will that Hungarian peasant ever see his 
country “cut the painter,” and throw 
down the arms which he never thought 
to see it bear against the friends of his 
“own Kossuth ” ? 

Ah, these be questions indeed ! 
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BIRDS IN LONDON 


NOTES ON THE VARIOUS SPECIES SEEN OR HEARD IN THE METROPOLIS 


BY FRANK BONNETT 


LonG years have passed since the Kite 
—a bird which was once common enough 
in every part of Great Britain, but has 
now reached the border of extinction— 
made its home in the metropolis. In the 
Middle Ages, as history tells us, the 
streets of London were commonly fre- 
quented by this huge and handsome bird, 
which at that time undertook the duty 
which the scavenger with his dust-cart 
performs to-day, and even so late as the 
year 1859 a Kite was seen hovering over 
Piccadilly within a hundred yards of the 
ground. Dr. Edward Hamilton, who 
noted this, as one believes, last recorded 


instance of the Kite in London, also 
observes in the Zoologist for 1879 that 
the Peregrine Falcon, the Kestrel, and 
the Sparrow Hawk were at that time 
occasional London visitors. There is 
nothing to prevent either of these birds 
passing over London from time to time 
even at the present day, though the 
Peregrine is a comparatively rare bird in 
Great Britain, and the only time when 
the observant London naturalist would 
be likely to set eyes on it would be during 
the season of migration in autumn or 
spring. London in these days has no 
attractions for the Sparrow Hawk, and 
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the gamekeeper has reduced the numbers 
of this bird to such an extent that it is 
now much less common in any part of 
the kingdom than it used to be even 
five-and-twenty years ago. 

Nor would one have thought that the 
Kestrel would find London a place where 
it could very easily exist for long under 
present conditions. Yet during the last 
year or so one of these birds has been 
noted by Mr. Rudge Harding and Mr. 
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that an Eagle had been seen hovering over 
the East End, and although this state- 
ment was never very clearly confirmed, 
colour is lent to its possible correctness 
by reason of the fact that at about the 
same time a large bird, which from the 
description given was evidently a Sea, 
or White-tailed, Eagle, had been observed 
by a couple of anglers fishing in the Stour 
a few miles above Canterbury. This bird 
was heading for London, and was most 
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A. H. Macpherson in St. James’s Park, 
Kensington Gardens, and Hyde Park 
on several different occasions. Not long 
ago it was announced that an Osprey 
or Fish Hawk—a bird that is very 
seldom seen in this country nowadays— 
had been seen hawking for fish over 
one of the ponds in Richmond Park, 
but as the name of the observer was 
never published, some doubt has been 
thrown on the occurrence. In_ the 
summer of 1891 it was also reported 


likely the same one noticed there a 
little later. 

It is natural enough that all birds 
belonging to the order of Raptores, such 
as those already mentioned, should now- 
adays be among the rarest of London 
visitors, but there are at least one or 
two representatives of this splendid 
family still actually resident in the 
metropolis. One of these is the Barn 
Owl, which may yet sometimes be 
heard at night in Kensington Gardens, 
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and in other of the London Parks. 
It is more than probable that the bird 
breeds in the metropolis—probably in 
some hollow tree that has so far escaped 
destruction, though where that tree is 
situated no one seems to know. A tree 


containing such a possible nesting site for 
an owl was blown down not long ago in 
Kensington Gardens, but the hollow in 
its crown contained not an owl’s nest but 
the remains of a jackdaw’s domicile—odd 
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It is possible that it nests in London, 
for a specimen was seen near the Broad 
Walk in March of last year. An Owl of 
some kind was “ arrested ’’ in the early 
‘nineties by the police-constable on duty 
at the Record Office in Chancery Lane, 
where by some means it had found its way 
into the Repository. One is glad to 
know that the bird was liberated, though 
it was a pity that this was done before 
its species was determined. 
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bits of cotton material, pieces of hay and 
straw, and a variety of paper scraps 
being mostly conspicuous. A far greater 
curiosity in the shape of a wasp’s nest 
with living grubs in it was discovered 
in a crevice of the decaying bark. The 
Brown, or Tawny, Owl is also heard not 
infrequently in the neighbourhood of 
Kensington Gardens and Holland House. 


Birds of the Grall@ order were a good 
deal commoner in London before so much 
care was taken to drain the swamps that 
used to exist in the parks, and when the 
waters which still remain were suffered 
to be more natural. Almost, if not 
quite, within the memory of men now 
living Snipe have been shot where 
Belgrave Square now stands, and it is 
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not so very many years ago that one 
could flush a solitary specimen of this 
species in Hyde Park, somewhere be- 
tween Victoria Gate and the Marble Arch. 
Birds of this class often, no doubt, pay 
a passing visit to London, for when they 
find themselves flying over so vast an 
area of bricks and mortar, the sight of 
a sheet of water must provide a strong 
temptation to them to descend and rest 
before continuing their journey. Some 
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has lost its way. There seems nothing 
in London to attract the Woodcock. A 
few years ago, however, one was picked 
up in a dying condition in Upper Street, 
Islington, and another case—the bird in 
this instance having flown against the 
telegraph wires—was reported in the 
Field about the same time. 

One believes that the French Partridge 
has occurred in London, which is not 
altogether surprising seeing that that 
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five years ago a pair of Sandpipers were 
seen to fly across the Serpentine and then 
away to the westward, and Dunlin have 
also been observed in the same place 


within the last thirty years or so. The 
Woodcock, which is the last bird that 
one would have expected to meet with 
in London, has been recorded there on 
several occasions in recent times, though 
it has always been the case of a bird that 


bird is given to migrating from place 
to place and might easily attempt a 
flight over part of the metropolis. One 
or more specimens, if the writer 
remembers correctly, have been picked 
up exhausted in London streets as the 
result of so ill-judged an effort. The 
Pheasant, however, is an actual London 
resident under more or less natural 
conditions—a few years ago, at any 
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rate, there were some of these birds at 
liberty in the grounds of Holland House, 
and likely enough, there are one or two 
there still. On this point it has not been 
possible to obtain exact and recent 
information, but it is not long since the 
writer himself was surprised to hear a 
cock Pheasant crow and flap his wings 
within a stone’s throw of Kensington 
High Street—a cheering sound to any 
countryman amid such surroundings. 
One cannot call to mind any record 
of the Peewit being seen in Inner London 
of recent years, though the bird may 
not infrequently be seen passing over 
the suburbs, and in hard weather fair- 
sized flocks will visit any open space, 
even in close proximity to the houses, 
for the sake of shelter or in the hope of 
finding food. Some few years ago the 
writer saw a large flock of Peewits settle 
in a small square in the heart of East- 
bourne during a spell of hard weather. 
Golden Plover, however, have been 


observed flying over London in quite 


recent times. Early in the year 1910 a 
correspondent of one of the London daily 
papers stated that he heard, when 
walking across Hyde Park, the swish of 
the wings of a flock of these birds and 
afterwards distinguished their unmistak- 
able whistling call. Herons, too, fre- 
quently pass over at night, their raucous 
call being quite easily discerned by those 
who know it, and the writer himself can 
vouch for the fact that these birds are 
by no means uncommon visitors to the 
Serpentine. Two considerable heronries 
at least are within easy reach of the 
metropolis—the one at Wanstead and the 
other at Richmond. 

So many species of ducks are domiciled 
in the London Parks that it would be 
impossible to suggest which of our many 
native species are permanent residents 
and which only occasional visitors. In 
St. James’s Park, practically on the site 
of what is considered to have been the 
first duck decoy in Great Britain (con- 
structed in Charles IT.’s reign), there are 
now—or were a short time back—at 
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least four different species of English 
wild-geese and over a dozen species of 
ducks. The latter include Mallard, Teal, 
Shovellers, Pintails, Shelducks, Golden 
Eyes, Pochards, and Wigeon, and it is 
more than probable that some of them 
are country-bred birds which have been 
attracted to their companions while pass- 
ing over the metropolis by night. 
Gulls of many different species, 
including the Common Gull, the Herring 
Gull, the Kittiwake, and the Black- 
headed Gull—most handsome of them 
all—are now regular visitors to the lower 
reaches of the Thames and may be seen 
in numbers during the winter about 
Waterloo, Blackfriars, and London 
Bridges, where people so delight to feed 
them. Many of these birds find their 
way into the parks, and when they first 
came in 1869, a large flock of Kittiwake 
gulls created quite a furore among the 
fashionable folk who took their daily 
perambulations around the Serpentine 
and waters of St. James’s. Rarer birds 
than these have occasionally turned up 
in the London Parks—a Tern (species 
unidentified) was seen in St. James’s one 
very rough winter’s day some years ago, 
while in December, 1886, a Stormy Petrel 
was picked up alive in Kensington 
Gardens. Summer visitors of the water- 
loving kind are rarer, as is natural, for 
although the semi-domesticated water- 
birds breed freely enough in the parks, 
there is not much inducement to any 
actually wild species to do so. On May 
30, 1888, however, a Cormorant in its 
handsome breeding plumage appeared 
suddenly in St. James’s Park, and 
shortly after this Sir Ralph Payne 
Gallwey, who was watching a cricket 
match at Lord’s, wrote to the Times to 
say that he too had seen a bird of the 
same species fly across the ground. In 
all probability this was the St. James’s 
Park visitor. At a later date—and 
possibly as the result of this incident— 
three Cormorants were brought to St. 
James’s from the Farne Islands, as also 
were some Guillemots and Puffins. The 
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first of these did well, but the others did 
not long survive their introduction. A 
truly wild Guillemot was picked up alive 
in Russell Square in the spring of 1883 
after a spell of very stormy weather, 
thereby providing what must be con- 
sidered one of the most remarkable 
incidents in the whole of London’s 
natural history. 

Coots and Moorhens are, of course, 
familiar birds to the Londoner, the 
former, and probably the latter as well, 
migrating between the metropolis and 


and Dabchicks would no doubt be much 
more plentiful in London were it not for 
the rats, which must destroy a large 
number of nests every year. Only the 
Mallard of all the water-nesting birds has 
learned sufficient wisdom to place its nest 
beyond the reach of these marauders, or 
at least, in a place where it is not so 
easily found. There is a large ivy- 
covered stump on the banks of the 
Serpentine in which one or two pairs of 
ducks nest every year at a height of 
several feet from the ground. 
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the country at certain seasons. The 
Little Grebe, or Dabchick, is also at 
times quite a common bird, though with 
its small short wings one would have 
supposed it to be incapable of such 
lengthy flights as it must take in 
passing to and fro. For some years past 
the Dabchick has nested in St. James’s 
Park, and it also frequents the Serpentine 
and the Round Pond. In the year 1870 
there were on one occasion as many as 
a hundred of these birds on the piece of 
water last referred to. Moorhens, Coots, 


The species of really common birds in 
London might almost be counted upon the 
fingers of one’s two hands. There are 
many birds which cannot be considered 
rare, but their numbers appear to be 
practically stationary, though fairly well 
distributed. Among common birds, the 
House Sparrow, of course, comes easily 
first, and next to him, perhaps, the 
Starling. The nesting facilities for these 
birds being great and the supply of food 
always ample, their increase is natural 
enough. The London Sparrow and the 
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London Starling are largely migratory— 
that is to say, the birds of these species 
bred within the Metropolitan area are in 
the habit of leaving town at certain 
periods, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that many of these birds do not return. 
On the other hand, many Sparrows and 
Starlings must be attracted townwards 
from country districts in the winter if 
food happens to be scarce in the country, 
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do the former consume a large amount 
of food that other birds would pick up if 
they had the chance, but the Sparrow is 
an absolute enemy to certain other 
species of birds—the House Martin, for 
example, whose nests it will steal before 
the rightful owners return in the spring, 
and utilise for its own purposes. House 
Martins, of course, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, occupy the same nests year 
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as during hard weather. Sparrows 
migrate from London in large numbers 
every summer at harvest time, and doubt- 
less many of these remain in the country 
altogether. Otherwise London would be 
far fuller of these birds than it is, for the 
aggregate bred in the metropolis every 
season must be prodigious. If there 
were not so many sparrows in London, 
many other more interesting birds would 
probably be more numerous. Not only 


after year, but if the Sparrow gets there 
first, they have no chance of ousting the 


intruder. In justice to the Sparrow, 
however, it must be admitted that he is 
a useful scavenger in many ways, clearing 
up all sorts of odds and ends in out-of- 
the-way corners that we can very well 
do without, while it must also be said 
that this bird is one of the most active 
destroyers of insect pests in the 
metropolis. In the hot days of July, 
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when the lime and other trees are covered 
with aphides, the Sparrow does good 
work, and to some extent makes amends 
for the mischief he achieves in the 
gardens at other times. 

Next to the Sparrow and Starling, the 
Ring Dove, or Woodpigeon, is probably 
the commonest London bird. In recent 
years the increase of these birds has been 
remarkable in every way. Inthe country 
no bird is more shy, so that this is one 
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were unmolested and provided with food, 
they passed on the good news to their 
country cousins, or the latter discovered 
it for themselves. This was just a 
repetition of what happens in the 
country. A newly-sown patch of beans 
or peas is discovered by one or two birds, 
and in a very short time every Ring Dove 
in the district knows all about it, so that 
a huge flock is quickly gathered together 
on the spot. Familiarity with mankind 
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of the last that might have been expected 
to make itself so thoroughly at home 
where busy human life is so perpetually 
in evidence. Here, however, appears to 
be a case in which one instinct has 
obtained the mastery over another—the 
sociable trait that is so strongly marked 
in this bird has triumphed over its natural 
reserve. One or two Ring Doves must 
have found their way into some London 
park by chance, and finding that they 


soon bred contempt, and as soon as a 
few pairs of the birds had so far made 
themselves at home as to nest in London, 
a race of pigeons which had no inborn 
fear of man was established. The London 
Woodpigeon is as trustful of man as a 
canary, and would probably let you fire 
off a gun right in his face without taking 
much notice of it. Again, instead of 
seeking out the most secluded places they 
can find for nesting, as in the country, 
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the London pigeons seem to enjoy 
publicity. Very often, even in such 
public places as Piccadilly or Park Lane, 
you may see a Woodpigeon sitting by 
or on her nest in some bare tree that 
hangs right over the roadway. The 
Ring Dove is certainly one of the most 
welcome of London bird residents— 
handsome and amusing, sweet-voiced and 
graceful too. 

Robins, Blackbirds, Song Thrushes, 
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Great, Blue, and Coal species have the 
best chance in this respect since each of 
them makes its nest in a hole of some 
kind where it is usually secure. The 
Blue, or ‘ Tom,” Tit is the most 
confiding of the trio, often nesting in 
quite a public place and spending most 
of its time in gardens. It can readily 
be enticed by a piece of fat or half a 
cocoanut suspended by a string. The 
Long-tailed Tit is not commonly met 
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Missel Thrushes, Hedgesparrows, Green- 
finches, Chaffinches, Wrens, and three or 
four different species of Titmice are all 
more or less familiar to Londoners, though 
not so numerous anywhere as one might 


expect. The cat, probably, could best 
explain why several of these birds 
multiply at so slow a rate or fail to show 
any noticeable increase at all, for the 
slaughter of young birds in this direction 
must be immense. Among the Tits, the 


with in London, and it is doubtful 
whether it is seen there except in winter. 

The Carrion Crow, which nests in 
several of the parks of Inner London ; 
the Rook, who is a frequent visitor still, 
though a shy breeder nowadays in the 
metropolis; and the Jackdaw, who is 
everywhere to be seen—these three 
rogues probably do a good deal towards 
keeping in check the small bird popula- 
tion of London. Crows have done much 
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even towards the extermination of the 
Rook as a nesting species, for on many 
an occasion a pair of these bold birds 
has raided the rookery in Gray’s Inn, 
and elsewhere. Magpies are not common, 
though a few years ago two or three of 
these birds were to be seen almost daily 
in Green and Hyde Parks. It was said 


that some had been introduced, with 
what truth one does not know, but if 
such a thing were done, it was a pity. 
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same bird which the writer saw frequently 
in Hyde Park some years ago. 

As for the London Rook, of which 
interesting bird something more than 
passing notice ought to be taken, it is 
to be regretted that his fondness for the 
metropolis as a nesting area has shewn 
so great a falling-off in recent times. 
The colony of Gray’s Inn has for some 
years past been the only one of import- 
ance in the heart of London, and even 
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Handsome as the Magpie is, he is not 
quite the sort of bird to introduce 
anywhere where smaller feathered folk 
already have a fairly hard struggle to 
hold their own against the enemy, for 
his appetite for eggs is of the keenest. 
At the present time there is at least 
one Magpie in Kensington Gardens, 
where it may often be seen in company 
with the Jackdaws. This may be the 
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there the tenure of this old-established 
settlement seems at times a little un- 
certain. In some years there is very little 
evidence of nesting; in others there is 
quite a noticeable resuscitation, but for 
a long time past the number of breeding 
pairs has hardly reached double figures 
so far as one can decide by periodical 
chance visits. The Benchers of the Inn 
still give the Rooks a hearty welcome, 
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and the catalpa tree, said to have been 
planted by Bacon in 1597—as also some 
of the trees in which the birds build— 
still casts its shadows over the leaden 
tank where the rooks take their bath and 
quench their thirst. In other parts of 
London there are small rookeries which 
carry on a sort of ephemeral existence, 
for there is no real prosperity about them. 
Three or four years ago the rooks which 
used to nest in Connaught Square, but 
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nothing to encourage the London Rook’s 
confidence in man, and it is far more 
probable, unfortunately, that time will 
see the entire disappearance of the bird, 
at least as a nesting species, from the 
metropolis. 

Things have vastly altered since there 
were Rooks’ nests in almost every tree 
between Kensington Palace and the 
Serpentine to the total of nearly a 
hundred in 1836, and there were still 
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had gone away, came back again in small 
numbers, and about the same time the 
birds which had deserted their old home 
in the gardens of the Bethlem Hospital 
made some show of re-occupation. 
London rookeries in these days, however, 
are few and far between. The frequent 
felling and lopping of trees—a practice 
which seems to have become unnecess- 
arily fashionable in recent times (e.g., the 
elms in Kensington Gardens)—has done 


thirty nests here in 1878. Other equally 
famous colonies have shared the same 
fate or are represented to-day simply by 
one or two single nests which do not 


find tenants every year. Apart from 
those London rookeries already men- 
tioned, there were many others which 
people still living can recall. Regent’s 
Park, Portland Place, Denmark Hill, 
Gower Street, Hereford Square, the 
Temple, Cheapside, and several other 
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busy places all had their rookeries not 
so very long ago, but most, if not all, of 
these places are now practically or quite 
deserted. If anyone who should read 
these words would give the writer details 
as to any existing London rookery that 
has not been here mentioned it would 
be interesting and would provide a record 
that in these days when we are losing 
too many of our natural surroundings 
would be of value. 

London, of course, has its share of 
birds of the migratory type, though many 
of these simply pay a passing call at 
certain seasons or at irregular intervals. 
Belonging to this latter class are the 
Fieldfare, the Redwing, and the Ring 
Ouzel—all members of the same family 
but only the last a nesting species here, 
and that nowhere near London. The 
Wheatear may often be seen in one or 
other of the parks for a day or two when 
he is on passage, and so may the Swallow, 
the House Martin, the Sand Martin, 
and the Swift. The first pair of the 
quartette just mentioned still build 
in some parts of London, and the 
Swift probably on occasion, but none 
of them so frequently, one believes, as 
formerly. Not so very long ago one 
could see the remains of the House 
Martin’s mud nest in St. James’s 
Street. 

Many of the birds which belong to 
that large family known as “‘ Warblers ”’ 
visit London, and a very few of them 
still nest here and there. The Blackcap 
has been noted occasionally in recent 
times, and more rarely, the Greater and 
Lesser Whitethroats, the Reed and Sedge 
Warblers, and the Garden Warbler. Both 
the Blackcap and the Lesser Whitethroat 
are believed to nest regularly in the 
grounds of Holland House. The Wood 
Warbler also has been sometimes seen, 
but not so often as his cousins the Willow 
Wren, and the Chiffchaff. All these, as 
also the Marsh and Reed Warblers, were 
heard singing in Kensington Gardens last 
spring and summer. The Nightingale, 
which well within the memory of the 
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present generation used to sing and nest 
in Kensington Gardens, is heard there 
no more, and in recent times has retired 
even from many of the suburbs where it 
might have been hoped he would remain 
a little longer. Not so many years ago 
the bird nested in Battersea Park. 

Among other summer visitors that find 
their way to London each season even 
yet are the bold Cuckoo and the retiring 
Redstart, the confiding and_ useful 
Spotted Flycatcher and occasionally, the 
Tree Pipit. The Cuckoo was heard last 
year in or near the grounds of Holland 
House, Kensington, on April 21—a some- 
what early date for this bird to arrive so 
far inland seeing that it often is not 
heard even in the southern counties near 
the coast much before that time. Fly- 
catchers, whose nests have been found 
in recent years in private gardens in the 
West End, were also seen last year in the 
Zoological Gardens. The Meadow Pipit, 
which unlike the tree Pipit, is a resident 
in these islands, was seen in Kensington 
Gardens last spring in company with 
some Wheatears, and the same observer 
noted in February of last year near the 
Serpentine a Grey Wagtail, and a King- 
fisher. Both the latter, of course, are 
British residents, but must be regarded 
as visitors only so far as London is 
concerned. The Yellow Wagtail, which 
is a migrant, does not appear to find its 
way to London, but the resident Pied 
Wagtail both visits and breeds in the 
metropolis. The former used to nest in 
Richmond Park, and on the authority of 
Mr. J. Rudge Harding still does so by 
the Barnes Reservoirs. The visit to 
London of a Brambling — commonly 
called a Finch, but really the Snow 
Bunting—was recorded in British Birds 
as having occurred in April, 1914, this 
being as far as one knows the only 
reported occurrence of the kind—at any 
rate in recent years. 

This brings us nearly to the end of 
the list of London birds that have been 
noted by competent observers, but there 
are a few more which have been recorded, 
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though not all of them very recently. The 
rarer of these are the Great Grey Shrike, 
the Golden-crested Wren, the Nightjar, 
the Great and Lesser Spotted Wood- 
peckers, and the Wryneck. The first of 
these is a winter visitor, and the last a 
summer migrant, like the Nightjar. The 
latter bird does not seem a likely fre- 
quenter of towns, but the writer has seen 
it hawking for moths around the gas- 
lamps in the Western Road, Hove, quite 
oblivious of the traffic and passers-by. 
The Green Woodpecker is sometimes 
seen and heard in London, as also are the 
Tree-creeper and the Nuthatch—-birds of 
very similar habits; while among the 
commoner country birds that seem to 
have no great liking for bricks and 
mortar but visit London occasionally are 
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the Skylark, the Corn Bunting, the 
Yellow-hammer, and the Linnet. The 
Goldfinch, the Siskin, the Lesser Redpoll, 
and the Bullfinch have also occurred at 
rare intervals. 

All things considered, and remembering 
that if anything, London becomes year 
by year more and more unsuitable to 
bird-life in general, it is remarkable that 
so many species should still visit or 
reside in the great metropolis, and it is 
to be hoped that the day is far distant 
when anyone will be able to walk through 
the parks at any season of the year 
without seeing at least a few of the many 
species which are still represented. The 
birds of London help greatly to vary 
the monotonous lives of those to whom 
the joys of the open country are denied. 
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“THE FISH THAT ROSE” 


BY MAY WYNNE 
Author of ‘‘ Henry of Navarre”’ 


“ANY sport ?”’ 
The voice was refined, with the 
pleasant drawl of a man very much at 


his ease. Robert Jemmerton turned to 
glance towards the top of the bank 
from whence the enquiry came. Having 
turned he gaped aghast. The man 
leaning carelessly against the twisted 
trunk of the alder was in convict dress. 

It was a dress by no means uncommon 
in this part of Dartmoor where gangs of 
these criminals were to be seen working 
busily on the moors under the charge of 
armed warders from Princetown jail ; 
but the sight of a convict apparently 
alone and unattended yet unmistakable 
in his singular attire was startling in the 
extreme. It had been made more start- 
ling since Jemmerton could have sworn 
that a gentleman and fellow angler had 
addressed him. 

“ Hillo,” he gasped, ‘‘ er—well, no, I 
haven’t had a rise to-day as a—er— 
matter of fact.’ 

“‘ T didn’t suppose you would,” laughed 
his questioner, still with the utmost bon- 
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homie, “1 know these pools too well. 
The place for our friend the wily speckled 
trout is at a spot lower down. Will you 
allow me to show you?” 

There was a subdued eagerness now in 
the refined tones—the drawl had dis- 
appeared. Instinctively Jemmerton 
knew that whatever else he was this 
was a fisherman. There was a sympathy 
in the way he spoke of trout which 
there was no mistaking. 

“ Awfully obliged, I’m sure,” replied 
Jemmerton, quite gratefully yet 
nervously. He was not as accustomed 
to those broad arrows as the other 
seemed to be. 

“A pleasure, my dear sir,’’ laughed 
he of the shaven crown. “I ought to 
know the river since I’ve spent most of 
my life within ten miles of it. Now, if 
you would just let me try a throw, to 
prove my words, and to prove to myself 
that my hand has not lost its cunning, 
I think we should be mutual debtors ? ”’ 

“What the devil’s the chap after?” 
thought Jemmerton to himself; but he 
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had seen the way the convict eyed that 
rod and his heart melted. Of course 
he was a fool—but 

The “ but” had it. 

Two minutes later the convict was 
standing on a conveniently flat rock 
round which the shallows of the river 
rippled gaily, whilst Jemmerton watched 
with generous and whole-hearted admira- 
tion at sight of the neatest thrown fly it 
had ever been his lot to behold. 

But he refrained his bravos till 
after the landing of the prize, a beautiful 
freshly-run trout, which lay glistening 
on the bank, a perfect fish weighing at 
least three pounds. 

“T say,” muttered Jemmerton, 
say, you know!” 

It was not eloquence but it was 
admiration, and the convict accepted it 
with the gay laugh of a boy as he laid 
the rod down beside the trout and turned 
to the astounded fisherman. 

“T’ve something to thank you for,” 
said he; ‘‘a good deal more than you 
can guess. The landing of that fish was 
new life to me. I wonder ’’—he 
hesitated —‘‘I wonder,’ he added, 
thoughtfully, “‘ if you’d give me another 
chance?” 

“With all my heart!” cried the 
enthusiastic Jemmerton. He no longer 
saw broad arrows but only the dainty, 
dexterity of a throw. Superb! A 
masterly turn of the wrist ! 

“Then,” went on the stranger more 
hastily, “I must ask you as an in- 
estimable favour to stand aside for a 
moment whilst I—er—explain what I 
require ; you see?” 

He crawled quickly half up the steep 
bank, casting a swift glance round, then, 
pushing back a lichen-covered boulder, 
revealed the entrance to a small cave. 
Crouching there, he looked back towards 
Jemmerton. 

“Enquirers,” he observed, suavely, 
“of an unwelcome kind may probably 
be along this way in a few minutes. 
Now, if after I have got in here 
you would push back the rock and 
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stand on the ledge in front with your 
rod, angling for the wily trout and 
professing when asked to have seen 
nothing larger than a blue-bottle winging 
its way hither I will, immediately after- 
wards, give you a full and perfect reason 
for your—shall we say comradeship ? ” 
He had resumed his drawl, but his 
eyes were just a trifle restless. Jemmer- 
ton’s hesitation was but for a moment— 
his gaze rested fondly on the plump, 
red-spotted trout. For such a minute’s 


exquisite enjoyment of a master’s skill 
he owed a debt. 

“In you go!” he replied, with a 
grim smile hovering about his lips. 

The convict’s trust was admirable, 
strangely 


and Jemmerton, feeling 
humbled, threw his fly. 

Good !—a bite. Thereafter for a brief 
space convict and possible consequences 
ot an adventure were forgotten and 
Jemmerton had had the joy of landing 
no smaller a trophy than that which 
lay on the bank, when, out of the 
gathering mist which clings as natural 
garment to the moors, loomed three 
stalwart figures in the uniform of the 
prison warders. 

They were breathless, excited, exceed- 
ingly indignant at being given work 
outside the regular routine. It was the 
exception for convicts to try and“ break 
prison” at Princetown. They were 
therefore brusque if not domineering in 
their demands as to whether the sports- 
man on the bank had seen an individual 
stamped lavishly with the broad arrow ; 
and somehow Jemmerton experienced 
not the slightest qualm of conscience in 
replying that he had not seen the most 
fleeting sign of one. The men were 
satisfied, never dreaming of complicity, 
and vanished spectre-like into the gloom. 

But another skilfully played trout lay 
beside his comrades in misfortune before 
Jemmerton rolled back the rock from 
before the cave. Had he expected a 
trembling and profuse gratitude he must 
have been disappointed. Smiling and 
urbane the much “ wanted ”’ gentleman 
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crawled forth from his hole and seated 
himself on the slab of rock. 

“You haven’t a spare pipe?” he 
hinted, “this mist is confoundedly 
unpleasant. I feel I require cheering.” 

Jemmerton burst out laughing. 

“© Of all cool customers !’”’ he averred, 
“you take the currant bun.” 

“Don’t,” implored the other, “ even 
the flaccid attractions of a bun stir in 
me the reminder that I'am famished. I 
could almost fall upon raw trout. By 
the way, I’m infinitely obliged to you 
for all your trouble just now. Just in 
time, eh ?”’ 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Jemmerton, amused and compassionate. 

It had never occurred to him that an 
escaping convict was about as dangerous 
a companion on those lonely moors as a 
lady might find a pet tiger in lieu of the 
domestic cat. There was, however, 
nothing villainous in the convict’s 
prepossessing countenance ; his features 
were good, nis eyes frankly humorous, 


his whole bearing at once gracious and 
at ease. Most unmistakably a gentleman 
of genial soul. He bowed in response to 
the other’s question. 

“That entirely depends on you,’ he 
declared, “‘ you have proved so true a 
friend in need that with the brazen 


front of an importunate beggar | 
encroach on your charitable spirit. If 
you could oblige me with a change of 
clothes, a good meal and _half-a- 
sovereign I should be for ever your 
debtor.”’ 

Jemmerton could quite believe that, 
and for the first time realised as he 
glanced at the other’s stalwart frame, 
which gave the hint of well-developed 
muscle, that the fellow could have 
taken French leave with his clothes, 
without unduly exerting himself. But 
the convict was a gentleman, and 
awaited his companion’s answer without 
the least apparent concern. 

“ Right,’ quoth Jemmerton, doubt- 
fully, “ but, as I suppose you don’t 
purpose returning to the Duchy Hotel, 
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Princetown, with me, I had better be 
off to fetch the togs and provender. In 
return I should—er—require an explana- 
tion as to——”’ 

“‘ The reason for my present attire ? ”’ 
glibly responded the wearer of the broad 
arrow. ‘‘Of course, of course. You 
shall have the whole story. In the 
meantime, 7f you care to leave the rod 
with me—it’s—ah—a considerable time 
since I had the pleasure of thrashing 
these waters.” 

Jemmerton strode off and away across 
the mist-shrouded moors, leaving a very 
contented substitute seated on a flat 
rock, smoking a much blackened “‘cutty”’ 
pipe, the joy of Jemmerton’s heart, and 
selecting with the care of a connoisseur 
a suitable fly from a small leather book. 

There was some excitement in Prince- 
town itself, a subdued echo of that same 
in the ‘“ Duchy,” on Jemmerton’s 
return. A communicative waiter told 
him breathlessly that one of the convicts 
had got away from the prison yonder and 
that the country-side was being searched 
for his re-capture. 

Jemmerton’s conscience was faintly 
accusing, but he subdued its murmurs 
and hurried back, like some guilty thief 
—with a bundle under one arm and a 
basket slung on the other. Fortunately 
he met no one or he would have been 
the first to betray himself ! 

His fellow-angler greeted him almost 
with affection, he had had one bite, and 
a pretty little fellow, smaller than the 
others, had been added to the burden 
of the dead. 

He eyed the “ provender” with a 
glance which devoured the goodly viands 
before ere they had time to pass his lips. 

Jemmerton—himself no mean trencher 
man—watched the other’s gastronomic 
feats with only a less admiration than he 
had shewn for his skill with the rod. 

now,” observed the convict 
more cheerfully, ‘I'll just bundle out 
of these ridiculous togs—and Philip 
will be himself again!” 

It was not a long business, and in 
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due time the uniform of shame, duly 
weighted with several large stones, was 
consigned to a watery grave. 

Their late owner shook himself, set 
his tie with the care of a dandy, and held 
out his hand to Jemmerton. 

“ Awfully obliged, you know,’ he 
murmured. ‘‘ Now what do you say to 
a yarn? Or are you afraid of this 
confounded mist ? ”’ 

“The yarn by all means,” replied 
Jemmerton, eagerly—he had just made 
the disquieting note that his mother had 
the trick of writing his full name in 
large inky characters over every possible 
garment of his wearing apparel. 

“Well,” quoth his companion, 
genially—if not gaily—‘“I must intro- 
duce myself as Philip Eric Armstrode, 
of this ilk, or rather of Armstrode Grange 
about four miles distant. Of course, as 
you may imagine, I ought never to have 
been clad in that very unbecoming attire 
you first saw me in.” 

Jemmerton murmured something 
unintelligible. To tell the truth his 
imagination was confused with regard 
to this urbane victim of the law. 

But Mr. Armstrode was obligingly 
precise in detail. It was a love story— 
but Jemmerton had brought a second 
pipe and with his restored “ cutty ’’ was 
able to display an appreciative interest 
in a narrative which cast the halo of 
martyrdom about the close-cropped head 
of his companion. 

Mr. Armstrode was waxing eloquent 
over the tale of his wrongs, the light 
bantering tones had vanished, his voice 
deepened on a husky note of tragedy— 
if not melodrama. 

Jemmerton smoked, sympathised, and 
reflected what asses a British jury of 
twelve good men and true could make of 
themselves. 

It appeared that Philip Armstrode had 
a father beside whom the inexorable 
Brutus would have sunk into a back- 
seat. This father—the owner of a very 
pretty property known as Armstrode 
Grange—and an income which might 
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interest the collector of the super-tax, 
had from birth set himself against his 
second-born—the urbane Philip. It was 
the case of the prodigal son over again. 
James the elder could do no wrong. 
It was James who had accused his own 
brother of committing the act of forgery 
which the soul of Philip abhorred.. Of 
course certain cheques bearing Mr. 
Thomas Armstrode’s signature had been 
signed by an alien pen—but, here Philip 
became mysterious. There was another 
—a certain cousin—a real good fellow 
but always in some pickle or other— 
who must have had a lapse of honour. 
At any rate that had always been 
Philip’s own firm conviction — unless 
—unless—there was the possibility of 
James himself being the transgressor. 

His younger brother did not accuse 
him—but he always did entertain 
suspicions of those who were—er—so 
beastly righteous in their own eyes ! 

At the end of the narrative Robert 
Jemmerton was sure that he could 
name the right head for an ugly cap. 
James was the dastardly criminal— 
the cousin—that excellent, but weak- 
willed comrade—falsely maligned, and 
Philip Eric Armstrode no less than a 
martyr, condemned in chief because of 
an unjust parent’s prejudice. It 
seemed that the prodigal’s mother was 
dead. 

But he had a sister. 


Ye gods! A 
sister indeed. Philip was in rhapsodies 
over his description of poor, sweet, 


loving little Maisie. The string of 
adjectives was three times that length 
and left the eulogiser breathless. 

Maisie ! 

Jemmerton was half in love with this 
ideal of sisterhood before Armstrode 
had begun to hint his one earthly desire. 

That one earthly desire smacked 
of cheap melodrama, but Jemmerton 
thought of that wondrous “‘ throw ”’ and 
forgave the false note. 

Summed up in a nutshell, Mr. Philip 
Armstrode’s aims and desires were 
these. To see Maisie, and then to clear 
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out of a confounded country where 
justice was blindfolded, gagged, and 
deafened to the truth. If he could 
manage it he had a predilection for 
Canada—he had heard something of 
the sporting conditions of Muskoka, and 
frankly his mouth had watered and his 
soul hungered for rivers full of fish and 
forests full of game. 

In the enthusiasm inspired by such 
descriptions Jemmerton promised him- 
self a holiday in Muskoka next year, and 
felt it not impossible that he and Mr. 
Armstrode might wander through the 
untrodden paths of Temagani forests 
together. The man who threw that fly 
would be a prince of comrades. And, 
moreover, was he not also one of those 
glorious martyrs to miscarried justice ? 

must see Maisie first,’ declared 
Philip Armstrode with brotherly fervour, 
adding, softly, “‘ she’ll furnish the dibs, 
dear little soul.”” A prosaic but necessary 
adjunct to the romance. 

Eventually Robert Jemmerton 


gathered up his fish, tackle, and rod, 
gripped his new friend by the hand, and 
promised to return to the riverside on 
the morrow with provender for the body 
and food for hope in the shape of a 
message from Miss Maisie Armstrode. 
Jemmerton was not an _ embryo 


Sherlock Holmes, nor did ideas of 
diplomacy generate in free fruition in 
his brain. He sat up till the small hours 
of the morning thinking over the tragic 
case of Philip Armstrode, convict, and 
went to bed murmuring futilely, “‘ Poor 
devil! I must help him somehow /” 

The morning was actually fine—and 
it was perfectly natural for our angler 
to desire to take a substantial lunch with 
him to the riverside. But he did not 
immediately turn his steps towards the 
place where Mr. Philip Armstrode would 
be awaiting him. He must interview 
the latter’s sister first. 

During breakfast a confidentially 
disposed waiter had discoursed in 
horrid detail concerning the monster 
of human iniquity who had escaped 
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from jail and now wandered at large 
over the lonely moors, a danger to all or 
any who might have the misfortune of 
meeting him ; this degraded wretch who 
—according to the anxious waiter—had 
murdered his sweetheart and her father, 
and would literally stick at nothing, 
so he assured Jemmerton, and his 
depravity was only equalled by his 
cunning ! 

The summing up of the whole matter 
was that ’"Enery Hugh Jones would not 
for a King’s fortin’ have gone forth 
alone and unattended upon the moors 
that day. 

Jemmerton laughed, helped himself 
to clotted cream and sallied out, a giant 
refreshed, to the succour of that double- 
dyed monster. 

Armstrode Grange was a picturesque 
old house standing on the outskirts of a 
small wood. 

Fortune or fate, which had not allowed 
herself to be planned for overnight, 
stood her seeker’s friend this morning, 
for, as Jemmerton hung about, trying 
vainly to hatch up some excuse for a 
private interview with the fair daughter 
of the house, Maisie appeared in person 
at the entrance gates. 


Had Jemmerton doubted his convict’s 
tale before he would have been satisfied 
now. Miss Maisie was very like her 
unfortunate brother in feature, and more- 
over was an exceedingly pretty girl of 
the fresh, country type. In her pale blue 
cap and sports’ coat she appeared an 
ideal picture of charming young woman- 
hood to Jemmerton who congratulated 
himself on being privileged to awaken 
her interest. 


Cap in hand he approached, bowing. 


‘“Pardon me, Miss Armstrode,”’ he 
murmured, deprecatingly, ‘‘ but—er—I 
have a message for you. Your brother, 
Philip——’”’ 

The magic of a name was visible at 
once. Miss Maisie—a moment before as 
stiff as any proverbial Englishwoman— 
was reduced to an eager, tremulous 
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child, flushing, paling, questioning all 
in a minute. 

Of course the front gate, within hail 
of the gardener’s lodge, was not the spot 
for such confidences as they two were 
likely to exchange, and Miss Armstrode 
led the way to a more suitable and 
secluded rendezvous. where she turned 
once more, expectant and anxious to her 
companion. 

“Oh, do tell me!” she implored, 
“tell 

So Jemmerton told her. 

Quite a romantic story it was, with a 
tender allusion to the moment when 
Philip Armstrode had shewn himself an 
angler of such distinction. 

Maisie was a good listener, standing 
there, half in sunlight, half in shadow, 
with dewy, parted: lips and tear-filled 
blue eyes. 

Robert Jemmerton felt with the Queen 
of Sheba that not the half had been 
told him of her perfections. 

“‘ And he wants to see me, poor boy,”’ 
she panted, “of course that’s so like 
Phil. He would never think of the 
danger to himself. He would only 
remember that I should break my heart 
if he went abroad to some awful wilds 
without saying good-bye.” 

Jemmerton watched the progress of 
two bright tears down soft cheeks and 
felt how vulgar if not heartless had been 
the brother’s allusions to “ the dibs.” 

“What does he want me to do?” 
went on Maisie, with the resolved air 
of one cast in heroic mould. ‘“ T’ll do 
anything.” 

Jemmerton 
reflectively. 

“He said something about some 
landing window being left open,” he 
replied, ‘‘ the window near the old plum- 
tree. He thought you would remember.” 

Her eyes filled with April laughter. 

What memories of innocent, madcap 
pranks were associated with that landing 
window ! 

remember,”’ she whispered, “ and 
.... the window will be open.” 


stroked his chin 
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Jemmerton lingered as long as he had 
any excuse to stay but when Maisie 
heard that dearest Phil still awaited his 
breakfast she gently drove this kindly 
co-conspirator away with sugared smiles 
and soft pressure of friendly hands. 

“Give him my love,” she breathed, 
“Oh, how I wish I could come too! ”’ 

So did Jemmerton—but the thought 
of certain blue-coated warders warned 
him against such a risk. 

Therefore he bade a reluctant farewell 
and went his way back across sunlit 
moors to where a pensioner on his bounty 
awaited him. 

Mr. Armstrode, dressed in a suit of 
grey tweed, pipe in mouth, had evidently 
been hungering for a sight of this new 
friend, and whilst he disposed with 
simple egoism of the latter’s lunch he 
listened with deep, fraternal interest 
to Robert’s eulogies on his sister. 

He chuckled in sublime content too 
when he heard the landing window would 
be open. 

“Trust Maisie,” he murmured, ‘ she 
can be the cunningest little cat on record 
if she likes! ”’ 

Jemmerton did not reply—he was in 
too romantic a mood to care to listen to 
such a criticism of an ideal creation. 

Yet the day was a pleasant one, and 
it was nothing short of wonderful how 
excellent a comrade Philip Armstrode 
made. No one would have suspected 
from his light, almost frivolous chatter 
that he was a man to wear a martyr- 
crown for sake of another’s fault. 
Undoubtedly he must be one of those 
enigmatical fellows who persist in hiding 
their nobler selves out of sight of the 
casual gazer. 

Perhaps better so! At any rate 
Jemmerton had no cause to complain 
since Armstrode kept up a rattle of 
anecdote concerning his youth, fishing 
yarns, shooting yarns, golfing yarns, even 
prison yarns, all flavoured with that 
rare and delicate spice of humour which 
makes obvious exaggerations per- 
missible. 
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Jemmerton listened and marvelled as 
he remembered that the narrator all 
the while must be harkening as some 
crouching hare for the sounds of remorse- 
less pursuers. Yet his sang-froid was 
perfect, his gaiety seemingly sincere, and 
the hours drifted by in the pleasantest 
way possible. 

A second lunch had been obtained by 
Jemmerton at a neighbouring farm- 
house, and it was not till gloaming had 
set in that the elder man rose to go. 

“7 must be getting back to my hotel,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ What about to-morrow ? 
Shall I find you here?” 

A curious expression flitted over 
Armstrode’s handsome face to _ be 
instantly succeeded by a merry smile. 

“ That,” he retorted, carelessly, “ is 
in the lap of the gods. Or shall we say 
dependent on my dear little sister ? 
However, I should be immensely grate- 
ful if you would come round in the 
morning to see if I’m back in my hole. 
I—er—shall no doubt be ready for a 
trifle of breakfast after my midnight 
tramp over the moors. Lucky for me 
that it’s fine. So long, my dear fellow— 
you've made me your debtor for life ; 
perhaps if you’re visiting far Muskoka 
and the Skeleton river at any future 
time I might be allowed by Dame 
Fate to return the compliment. 
Meantime——” 

He held out his hand and Jemmerton 
wrung it heartily. 

“T shall hope to learn the trick of 
that throw before you go,’ concluded 
the latter, laughingly. 

“T’m an old hand at that sort of 
thing,” replied Armstrode, laughingly, 
So—au revoir !”’ 

Jemmerton remembered that speech 
next day when at an early breakfast his 
confidential waiter metaphorically 
launched a bomb at his devoted head. 


Jemmerton was discussing porridge and 
cream when ’Enery ’Ugh set his coffee 
on the table and lingered, napkin under 
arm, to talk. 

“*Fard the news, Sir ?”’ he asked, in 


the irritating fashion of persons who are 
perfectly aware that it is a moral 
impossibility the news should be known. 

“About the convict, Sir,” he went on 
glibly, seeing that the visitor looked 
bored. ‘““My! He were a sharp ’un, he 
were. Got ’old of some bloke’s swagger 
suit an’ managed as neat a burglary as 
could be done. They sas as ’ow the 
whole country-side’s a-ringin’ with the 
news, since its come out as the burglar 
weren't no other than Squire Armstrode’s 
own son who’s been a reg’lar out-an-out 
bad h’egg all his life.’’ 

Jemmerton put down his spoon with 
a chatter, eyeing the man in blank 
dismay. 

“What ?”’ he asked, ‘a burglary at 
Armstrode Grange ?” 

“ That’s it, sir,’’ cried the loquacious 
waiter, delighted to have aroused interest 
at last, ‘ the most owdacious affair you 
ever heard. There’s no clue as to ‘ow 
Mr. Philip got in, but manage it ’e did 
and went straight down an’ broke open 
the safe, after lockin’ of ’is father up 
in ’is own room. I ’ear as ’e took a 
matter of a couple of ’undred pounds 
and the new motor-car in which ’e went 
off and if I don’t make no mistake ‘as 
got clear of all the old p’lice orficers an’ 
officials as is raisin’ ’ell itself to find ’im. 
I did ’ear that the Squire has offered 
a thumpin’ reward for his arrest an’ 
swears to prosecute on the new charge 
an’ get ’is term in the prison prolonged— 
as much as ever ’e can.” 

The waiter had effectually taken away 
Robert Jemmerton’s appetite—not even 
eggs and bacon appealed to him. He 
felt positively guilty, and reflected on 
the best means of escaping arrest for 
the connivance on the ease with which 
an engaging rascal had duped him, his 
anger boiled. The scoundrel! The 
wretch! And—if he were caught as—er 
—he deserved to be—the very plain and 
undisguisable marking of Robert 
Jemmerton on socks and underclothing 
would proclaim his part and lot in the 
matter. 
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Clearly there was only one thing to do. 
He would go over to the Grange and lay 
the whole facts of the case before the 
Brutus-like parent of the defaulter, 
crying mea culpa for his own soft- 
headedness. 

No sooner said than done, though the 
sharp walk in the keen autumn air made 
him more than once regret his lack of 
appetite for breakfast. And hunger 
urged the case against Philip Armstrode 
more strongly. He would do his utmost 
in assisting the law to re-capture that 
smooth-spoken rogue. 

Halt! It was an unworded, unvoiced 
command, following the sound of pitiful 
sobbing proceeding from the farther side 
of a heather-covered hillock, and Robert 
Jemmerton entirely forgot to grow 
reminiscent of eggs, bacon, or misplaced 
sympathy at sight of a slim, girlish 
figure stretched sobbing on the purple 
slope. 

“Miss Maisie,” he gasped. 

She sprang up at once, and he dis- 
covered her to be prettier than ever in 
the part of Niobe—and quite irresistible 
when she stretched out small supplicating 
hands. 

“Oh, Mr. Jemmerton,” she cried, “ I 
have been waiting here for hours hoping 
you would come.” 

It was to say the least of it—flattering, 
and Jemmerton, not being by rights a 
“Jadies’ man,” was an easy victim. 
He would have set out to accomplish the 
labours of Hercules had this lovely 
damsel demanded it of him at that 
moment, but she was not nearly so 
exacting. 

All she wanted was his friendship— 
which she demanded adorably—for her- 
self and Phil. 

Jemmerton thought of the casting of 
a line—and vowed unconditional service. 

Seated side by — side — delicious 
proximity—Miss Maisie explained. 

Dearest Phil had been a naughty boy— 
(he was at least ten years her senior)— 
but he was ever, ever so sorry now. Yes, 
it was true of course that he had signed 
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other people’s cheques—several cheques 
—but then it was the influence of wicked 
friends and he, Phil was weak—but such 
adarling ... and... and... she 
was sure he had only taken that money 
because it was necessary for a new start. 
And the same applied to the purloined 
motor-car. It was dreadfully wrong, 
oh, yes!, but father and James had 
never, never understood Phil, they had 
been so hard, they had driven him to 
“do things.” Her dear Phil! He had 
cried last night when he said good-bye— 
and had promised to turn over a new leaf 
and never do wrong again. He was going 
to Canada, and would never return 
to England. But he meant to go 
straight, and he hoped one day he 
would see Maisie again. Meantime he 
had asked her to thank Mr. Jemmerton 
ever so much and to say he hoped he 
wouldn’t think him an out and out—er— 
rotter ! 

It was rather a_ rigmarole, and 
delivered in a jerky, breathless little 
way, but Jemmerton thought it the most 
perfect oration he had ever listened to, 
for did not the child’s faithful, tender 
love for her brother vibrate in every 
sentence of it? Was there not the 
woman’s eloquent appeal there for the 
man who had erred deeply but was not 
wholly bad inasmuch as his love for her 
was sincere ? 

The very thought of taking his tale of 
confession and accusation to Squire 
Armstrode was summarily dismissed by 
Maisie’s listener as arrant treachery. 

Risk of being implicated by those 
confounded markings, was there ? Pshaw 
he would have taken twenty times the 
risk in earning one faltering sentence of 
thanks from this charming advocate’s 
lips. 

‘ie found himself condoning the 
transgressor’s very glaring faults and 
quite overlooking the fact that Miss 
Maisie’s ideas as regards the heinous 
crime of forging were—well, lenient in 
the extreme. 


He told her—he the impeccable 
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Robert Jemmerton—that he quite under- 
stood, and pressed her little hands with 
the deepest sympathy as he said it. 

And she thanked him with all the 
radiant gratitude of a woman who has 
got her own way. 

So the curtain was rung down on the 
first act of a drama, with the echo of a 
raging and righteous parent’s wrath, the 
invectives of furious prison officials, the 
mocking laughter of the escaped villain, 
and the tender whisper of a grateful 
sister. 

As to the sequel it was quite common- 
place to the general public but some- 
thing more to the chief actors, for Robert 
Jemmerton wooed pretty Maisie Arm- 
strode and won her when he could be 
quite sure that she was not taking him 
for better and worse in gratitude for 
the part he played in helping her darling 
Phil to escape from durance vile and his 
native shores, whilst, later, they honey- 
mooned for quite six delightful moons 
in far Muskoka where Fate threw them 


at length after many a pilgrimage 
into the arms of that cheerful rogue 
Maisie’s brother Philip, who had staked 
a claim, made quite a nice little pile, 
fully subdued his inclination to sign 
other people’s names, and decided to 
remain where he was since what could a 
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fellow want more than his rod and 
gun ? 

What indeed! Well! Bob Jemmerton 
looked at Maisie and placed her in her 
right place at the top of the list—and 
nearest to his heart. Yes, as the 
curtain rings down for the last time, we 
see a by no means uncommon picture. 

Maisie, sweet, dainty, but impatient 
watching the clock for the long overdue 
return of her lord and master, who may 
be seen wading obediently after his 
canny guide to a certain rock amid- 
stream where shortly he will witness that 
never-to-be-surpassed skill of his smiling 
rival in the throwing of a fly. 

A feat which will alone assume 
that undeserving young reprobate of a 
lasting place in his brother - in - law’s 
regard. A feat which in its time had won 
him a winning trick in the game of Fate. 

So true it is that we do not all get our 
deserts—for which some of us should 
be as devoutly thankful as was Philip 
Eric Armstrode, ex-convict, ex-forger, 
and yet for all his faults Maisie’s darling 
brother. 

Oh, ye women! Where—alas !—is 
your sense of justice ?—-and where 
should we men be without your dear, 
illogical power of Love ? 

So soliloquised Maisie’s husband. 
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THE SPIN OF THE GOLF BALL 


SLICING AND PULLING 


BY GEORGE DUNCAN 


Durinc the last few months I have 
devoted considerable timeto the carrying 
out of experiments on a fairly elaborate 
scale in connection with the spin of the 
golf ball, and it may be of interest if I 
set down a few of the conclusions at 
which I have arrived. There can be no 
doubt that underspin is the predomin- 
ating influence in the flight of the golf 
ball. All shots that rise from the ground 
must possess some degree of this influence, 
although in the case of an ordinary 
drive made with the ordinary straight- 
faced driver it is to a very small degree, 
brought about by the bottom half of 
the ball being struck an ascending blow. 
To secure a pronounced measure of 
underspin, which is the very essence of 
the game at its best because it keeps the 
ball straight and obviates the necessity 
of allowing for any run, the point of 
prime importance is to strike the object 
a descending blow (that is to say, to 
effect the impact just before the club 
reaches the bottom of the arc which it 
is describing) and unfortunately this is 
only practicable when a lofted club is in 
use. 

To attempt it with a straight-faced 
club is to court disaster, because in the 
case of a descending blow it is only a 
lofted club that makes the ball rise. For 


that reason I sometimes think it is a 
pity that, human nature and _ the 
principles of course-construction being 
what they are, we are concerned chiefly 
about obtaining distance from the tee 
and feel constrained to employ a club 
which will propel the ball farthest. It 
would be good if all clubs (save the putter) 
were lofted so that we could always 
practise the shot which has emphatic 
underspin. There is no other stroke 
which affords the same pleasure in either 
the playing or the watching. 

For the average golfer, however, the 
spins that provoke the greatest thought 
and exercise the most marked effects are 
those that produce slice and pull. I am 
considering now the slices and pulls 
which are not wanted and which send 
the player into the rough country on one 
side or other of the course. In inquiring 
into the nature of these evils, I have 
experimented with intentional slices and 
pulls because, after all, their character- 
istics when they are accomplished 
deliberately are the same as when they 
occur by accident. The only difference 
is that one man knows that he can slice 
or pull at will and stands accordingly 
while another introduces the influence 
when he is striving for a straight shot. 

The strangest discovery that I have 
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made about the slice and the pull is that 
in these two actions, which produce 
utterly dissimilar effects, the bail is 
struck in precisely the same spot—mostly 
on that part of its rearward section which 
is the farther away from the player. It 
is not hit in the middle of its back, but 
well round towards the offside. For a 
little while I could not quite understand 
this circumstance ; repeated trials proved 
that in intentional slices and intentional 
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and the head of the club follows the track 
of a section of an ellipse round the 
player’s legs, making its contact with 
the ball at the stage when it is farthest 
from the player. 

This naturally tends to “draw” the 
ball round, whereas the slice happens 
through the arms being pulled in towards. 
the body at the instant of striking, thus 
making the club-head cut sharply across 
the line of flight. It will be readily 


TOP OF THE SWING FOR A SLICE. 


LITTLE WAIST PIVOTING HAS TAKEN PLACE ; THE HANDS ARE HIGH, 


AND THE CLUB IS AT AN ANGLE TO THE LEFT OF THE LINE OF FLIGHT 


pulls which flew exactly as intended the 
contact between club and ball occurred 
in the one place described. After a time, 
it became clear that everything depended 
on the direction in which the club-head 
was travelling at the impact. There can 
be no question that the slice is a glancing 
blow in which the club-head comes across 
the ball from outside to inside, whereas 
the pull is the consequence of a “drawing”’ 
blow in which the nose of the club is 
turned in towards the ball at the impact 


understood how, with the impact 
occurring in the one place, opposite effects. 
are created. 

It is generally appreciated that a 
pulled shot travels farther than a sliced 
shot. The reason presumably is that the- 
slice, being essentially a glancing blow, 
causes the ball to spin about an almost 
vertical axis, and in such a way that it 
resists its own flight forward. The side 
of the ball which is struck is drawn in 
towards the player and so the effect is- 
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to combat the movement produced by 
the velocity of the blow. The pull is not 
so essentially a spin about a vertical axis, 
and the spin which is produced co- 
operates with, rather than opposes, the 
flight. Consequently, this shot travels 
farther than the slice. 

So much for the theory of the subject, 
which is not without its use in connection 
with the practice. What, perhaps, the 
reader would like to know is how he 
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can keep the ball fairly straight. Un- 
doubtedly slicing is caused by the act 
of drawing the club towards the body at 
the time of hitting. But it is not usually 
sufficient to tell a player to avoid 
committing this mistake, for the simple 
reason that it is generally some dis- 
position which he does not understand 
that prompts him so to pull in the club. 
He may try his hardest to overcome the 
tendency and find it still in evidence. 


TOP OF THE SWING FOR A PULL. 


THERE HAS BEEN A LOT OF PIVOTING FOR THIS SHOT. 


NOTE THE POSITION OF SHAFT AND CLUB-FACE 


might hope to cure an attack of slicing 
or pulling—one of those visitations which 
come upon the individual and exercise 
their influence every time he plays, as 
though the germs of a golfing ill had 


entered his constitution. Slicing is not 
far from being the worst vice in the game, 
and it is very humiliating to its 
perpetrator because it generally finds 
him badly out-distanced as well as off 
the line when he is meeting a man who 


The source of the trouble is to be dis- 
covered in the position of the club at 
the top of the swing. 

There are three positions which the 
club may occupy at this stage. They 
have their slight variations, but each 
position is a species by itself which, to 
the life-long student of the game, 
indicates at once whether the player 
concerned is going to slice, pull, or hit the 
ball straight. When a straight shot is 
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going to be struck, the shaft at the top 
of the swing is generally parallel to the 
intended line of flight ; when a pull is 
impending, it is more over the player’s 
head ; and when a slice is in the making, 
it is farther behind his head. 

The most frequent cause of the slice 
is the mistake of having the left hand 
too far under the shaft. This disposition 
hinders the club from securing the 
correct position at the top of the swing. 
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and it will do more than anything else 
to check the tendency to slice. 

Another cause of this affliction is a 
stiff, erect manner of standing during 
the address. Often one sees a golfer 
preparing for a shot with his body rigid, 
his shoulders taut, and the hands 
consequently held high. He is nearly 
sure to be a slicer. If he would “sit 
down ”’ more to his shots he would fare 
far better. A stiff way of addressing the 


TOP OF THE SWING FOR A STRAIGHT DRIVE, 


THERE HAS BEEN LESS PIVOTING THAN FOR A PULL, 


AND THE SHAFT AND CLUB-FACE ARE AT A DIFFERENT ANGLE 


In most cases it puts the club into just 
the proper order for a slice. To anybody 
who is in the throes of continual slicing 
I would recommend first careful attention 
to the grip. The left hand should be 
slightly over the club, with the knuckles 
of the first three fingers showing and 
the thumb planted on the right-hand side 
of the shaft, so that it is pointing to the 
lead at the back of the head. This hold 
may seem a little difficult at first, but 
perseverance will make it second nature 


ball is apt to result in the club being 
pushed out at the beginning of the swing 
so that, at the top. it is at the angle 
which almost ensures a slice. There 
should be a sense of ease in all the joints 
and muscles, with most of the weight 
on the right leg at the start. This latter 
disposition does as much as anything to 
promote an unconstrained feeling. 
Particularly would I warn the player 
against trying to cure slicing by standing 
rather more behind the ball than usual 
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so that, during the address, the face of 
the club is looking a trifle more towards 
the left than in the ordinary way, and 
he seems to be aiming slightly to the left. 
This is the commonest subterfuge of all, 
and at first blush it might seem to be a 
good notion to endeavour to conquer the 
slicing habit by aiming deliberately to 
the left. As a matter of fact it is almost 
a sure promoter of worse slicing than ever; 
the stance is precisely that for the 
intentional slice. 

To all intents and purposes there is 
only one cause of pulling. That is the 
fault of having the right hand too much 
under the shaft and loosening its hold 
at the top of the swing. When the right 
hand is well under the shaft it is in so 
strained a condition at the top of the 
swing that it is almost certain to relax 
its hold. Having allowed the hand to 
open the player naturally makes a grab 
at the club coming down (involuntarily 
he grips it tightly for the hit) and the 
result is that the face is turned over a 
trifle and the nose is turned in at the 
impact. The mere loosening of the right 
hand hold, without that hand having been 
put too far under the shaft, may, for the 
reason stated, cause pulling. As a rule it 
is the complaint of the individual who 
adopts the palm grip; he can nearly 
always cure himself by learning the over- 
lapping grip. Seldom is it that the 
player who favours this latter principle 
pulls habitually. 

Intentional slicing and pulling are arts 
about which nobody need bother until 
he can depend upon hitting straight shots 
with unfailing consistency and wants to 
conquer fresh fields. The deliberate pull 
is a particularly dangerous shot, and 
while I will not at the moment offer 
advice as to the best way of imparting 
a really pronounced slice to the ball it 
may not be out of the place to indicate 
how a suspicion of “cut” may be 
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applied. It is valuable in the execution 
of second shots, especially when the ball 
is not lying well, and has to be lifted 
quickly and cleanly. Moreover, it is not 
very difficult to a player of a fair degree 
of proficiency and success as it will 
enable him later to master the power of 
applying emphatic slice when he needs it. 

We will suppose that a brassie is 
required in order to reach the green, and 
that the ball is lying slightly cupped or 
that in any case we want to produce the 
effect of a high shot, so that there shall 
be little run on the ball. For this stroke 
the player should use a brassie which is 
not deeper in the face than an inch and a 
quarter. I find it impossible to obtain 
good results with a really deep-faced club. 
He should stand a little straighter up to 
the ball than usual, adopt a slightly more 
open stance, and keep the wrists loose by 
gripping the club chiefly in the fingers. 
These points observed, all that remains 
is to swing the club with less waist 
pivoting than in ordinary circumstances. 
The restriction of the turning movement 
at the hips is the most important feature 
of the whole mode of procedure ; if we 
pivot as for a simple drive, we obtain 
the simple swing. By limiting the 
pivoting, the club is put into such a 
position at the top of the swing that its 
face must come across the line of flight 
from outside to inside at the impact. 
The shot calls for a good deal of practice 
because, at the outset, it is a common 
fault not to pivot quite enough, and thus 
to bring about a whole-hearted slice. 
When that happens, the only thing to do 
is to increase the pivoting little by little 
until the desired effect is obtained; at 
the top of the swing it should be possible 
just to see the club by giving a sidelong 
glance in its direction without turning 
the head. The power of investing a ball 
with this left-to-right spin that makes it 
rise quickly is well worth acquiring. 
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TRANAMOE 


BY THE HON. ALEXIS ROCHE 


[The opening chapters of Tranamoe began with the introduction of the four children of James 


Cosgrove, owner of the estate, the narrator being his youngest son, Denis. 


Aunt Kate ”’ is the ruler 


of the establishment, and we are introduced to Davy, the Huntsman, and his son known as ‘‘ Tom the 


Duck.” 


collection of animals. 


A curious character arrives in the neighbourhood, Nicholas Carmody, who falls over the 
cliff and breaks his leg; he is rescued and taken to Tranamoe. 


At his cottage he keeps a curious 


James Cosgrove disappears, and it is doubtful whether he has or has not been 
drowned. His old father-in-law comes to put his affairs in order. 


He finds the estate mortgaged 


beyond its value. Aunt Kate considers it her primary duty to keep the hounds going.] 


CHAPTER V. 

Day after day the papers were anxiously 
read by both my aunt and grandfather, 
in the hope of finding news of the missing 
ship, each succeeding day making the 
hope fainter till at last the notice 
appeared that the City of Boston had been 
given up as lost by Lloyds. The signal 
which old Owen received was the last 
that was ever heard of that ill-fated ship. 
Neither were there any replies to the 
many advertisements which my grand- 
father put in most of the leading news- 
papers asking for news of the missing 
man. 

Aunt Kate went into deep mourning, 
and grieved long and sincerely for her 
brother, to whom she was much attached, 
notwithstanding their frequent quarrels; 
but my grandfather never would admit 
that there was any proof of his death. 
This did not prevent him from entering 
into a costly lawsuit with the Insurance 
Companies who at first refused to pay 
on the policies held by Mr. Linehan, but 
at last were compelled to do so on the 
evidence of my father’s letter and the 
signal. 

Mr. Dobson always argued that there 
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was no reason why my father should have 
concealed his intended journey to 
America, when he made such a full 
confession of everything else in their last 
interview at Liverpool. He said then 
that it was his intention to go to London 
and remain there till Mr. Dobson had 
decided whether he would redeem the 
estate for the benefit of the children or 
not. Against this there was the fact 
that all inquiries at his usual haunts in 
that city proved futile. 

The summer had almost passed by 
before my grandfather finally decided to 
act on my father’s will, which had left 
him and Aunt Kate guardians of the 
children and executors of what little 
remained of the estate. He had at first 
refused to act, as he very properly said 
that his great age made him unfit to be 
guardian to children whom he could 
never hope to see reach years of dis- 
cretion. 

I shall always think that it was the 
charm of the old place in which he 
lingered from week to week—always 
finding some excuse for postponing the 
day of departure—that finally caused 
him to alter his decision. He had lived 
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in a crowded city all his long life, working 
hard for more than sixty years, and 
seldom taking a holiday, so each little 
thing connected with farm, garden, 
stable, and above all, kennel, was a 
source of keen interest to the old man, 
whose brain was clearer, and whose 
feeble body contained more energy, than 
that of most men of half his age. Long 
before summer was over, he too, like the 
rest of us, had fallen under the spell of 
that magician, Nicholas Carmody. He 
was never tired of watching the training 
of the young hawks, which was now 
almost completed, and there was seldom 
an evening that did not find him at 
Powers cottage listening to Cora’s singing 
or walking in the little garden, 
surrounded by the tame beasts and birds. 

When Aunt Kate had made up her 
mind that her brother was dead, she 
wasted no time in useless repining, but 
like the sensible woman she was at 
bottom, in spite of her many eccentri- 
cities, she set to work at once to repair, 
as far as possible, the damage which a 
long course of gambling had done to the 
property. Her one object in life was to 
hand over Tranamoe to a Cosgrove in 
a condition that would make it possible 
for him to carry on the family traditions, 
chief among which was the pack of 
hounds. 

Her favourite nephew Jack was ever 
in her mind as an ideal future M.F.H., 
so she did all in her power to encourage 
Mr. Dobson in his idea of bringing Claude 
up to follow in his own footsteps as a 
business man. The first step in this 
direction came when it was decided that 
he should be placed for at least a year 
in a business house in Holland, in which 
his grandfather had an interest. 

Upton was to be kept on as tutor to 
us younger ones, on the condition that 
Aunt Kate used her authority to make 
us work, an undertaking which she gave 
with reluctance, and only on the under- 
standing that it was not to bea per- 
manent arrangement, “ for,” said she, 
“he’s neither man, woman, nor mermaid. 
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He can’t flog the boys, teach Nell to 
make a chemise, or catch a basket of 
fish for his dinner.” 

The great secret between Davy and 
my grandfather turned out to be nothing 
less than that this wonderful old gentle- 
man had promised that the hounds 
should be kept on at his expense until 
Claude came of age, when of course he 
must decide about them. Davy’s 
comments on this arrangement were 
“God is good. A dale might happen in 
five years. Foreign countries are sickly 
places. Maybe wid the help of God I'll 
hear Master Jack blowin’ the horn yet.” 

Autumn came and Mr. Dobson, at 
the age of eighty-five, saw his first cub 
hunt. He rose at four o’clock and was 
driven by Peter Dempsey, in the donkey 
chair, through the woods where five and 
twenty couple of hounds hunted a fox 
for two hours through a dense cover of 
pink and blue hydrangeas, and finally 
killed him in a thicket of bamboos and 
New Zealand flax, an experience in fox- 
hunting that surely few of the oldest 
sportsmen have assisted at. 

The brush was presented to him with 
great pomp and circumstance by Davy, 
who was with difficulty prevented from 
smearing the old gentleman’s face with 
the blood of the fox—a _ barbarous 
ceremony which he had performed on all 
of us children on our first appearance 
with hounds, with the exception of 
Claude, whose subsequent dislike to the 
sport was ever afterwards considered to 
be owing to this omission. 

After considerable argument my 
grandfather effected a compromise by 
paying blood money and allowing his 
donkey to be decorated with the fox’s 
head, an ornament which had the effect 
of making that usually placid animal 
hurl Peter Dempsey into the thick of the 
bamboos, and set off at full gallop 
towards its stable. Fortunately it was 
met and stopped by ‘“‘ Tom the Duck,” 
who had been left behind quacking at a 
puppy who preferred rabbit to fox. This 
necessitated the payment of more blood 
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money, so altogether my grandfather 
must have found fox-hunting quite an 
expensive amusement. 

Soon after this both he and Claude 
left for Liverpool, the former having 
announced his intention of winding up 
his business and returning to Tranamoe 
to end his days in the country, a 
determination which was greeted by a 
chorus of approval from us all ; for this 
remarkable old man, who we had at 
first looked upon with awe that almost 
amounted to terror, had quite won the 
respect and affection of the entire family, 
including my aunt. 

Things went badly in the schoolroom 
from the very first. Upton was quite 
unequal to coping with the twins either 
singly or allied, and was far too much 
in awe of Aunt Kate to appeal to her for 
assistance, or even to give her notice of 
his intention to leave, when his nerves 
finally gave way under the continued 
strain and shock of bombs, manufactured 
by Jack, and exploded by Nell in the 
most unexpected places. 

It was to Nicholas Carmody that he 
wrote when he had been already two 
days missing and Aunt Kate had 
personally conducted the party who 
searched the seashore for his body, 
under the impression that he had 
drowned himself in despair. 

a good riddance, too,” was Aunt 
Kate’s verdict when he showed her the 
letter. “I can’t think why I searched 
for his body, for I never had any use for 
him dead or alive.” 

Still I feel sure that she regretted him, 
for now her darling Jack had to go to 
school ‘‘ just as hunting was beginning, 
and with two four-year-olds to be 
broken,” as Davy said, while almost 
mingling his tears with hers. 

I have never understood how it came 
about that I also was not sent to school 
either then or later instead of being 
handed over to the Rev. Jonas Shortt, 
whose ideas of education began with the 
catechism and ended with “ Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity.”” Fortunately 
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for me my studies at the Rectory ended 
at one o'clock, and I was then free to 
spend the rest of the day with Nicholas 
Carmody, from whom I learnt everything 
that has ever been of any real use to me 
in life. 

Nell also was sent to the Rectory, 
where Miss Susan vainly endeavoured 
to teach her plain sewing while Miss 
Martha taught her the rudiments of 
French, with a Cork accent which stuck 
to her through life. The same good ear 
and talent for mimicry which was her 
stumbling block at the Rectory stood 
her in good stead at Powers cottage 
where she learnt to speak Italian like a 
native, and to sing all Cora’s songs with 
a voice of far more power and compass 
than her teacher’s. 

Miss Susan Shortt was a sandy-haired 
spinster of an uncertain age and temper, 
who ruled the Rector more like a shrewish 
wife than a daughter, and tyrannised 
over her meek sister, so it was only to be 
expected that she and “ the half-twin ’’— 
the title by which either was known when 
separated from the other—should have 
frequent battles over the work-table. 

The climax was reached on the day 
when Nell cut a roll of flannel, that was 
intended for petticoats, into long strips 
and, using her aunt’s favourite oath, said 
she’d be blistered sooner than make 
anything but horse bandages. This was 
an opportunity not to be missed by Miss 
Susan, who occupied the unfortunate 
position of a gossip with nobody to 
gossip with. Her religion, which formed 
in insurmountable barrier between her 
and the village scandal-mongers, who 
were Catholic to a woman, together with 
the fear of my aunt, often forced her to 
keep a tasty bit of scandal—so to speak 
—burning a hole in her tongue until some 
fortunate chance gave her an excuse for 
paying a visit to Tranamoe. 

Now a most interesting piece of 
scandal was at that moment hidden in 
her pocket in the shape of a letter which 
Sam Steede had that morning delivered 
to her, with the remark that : “ Lizzie 
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must be over her trouble, or she’d never 
write to you;’’ so she handed Nell over 
to Miss Martha, and set out to lay both 
her complaint and the letter before Miss 
Cosgrove without a moment’s loss of 
time. 

At one period of the morning call it 
looked as if Miss Susan would have to 
return to the Rectory with her store of 
scandal untapped and the letter unread, 
for Aunt Kate’s sympathies proved to be 
entirely on the side of bandages versus 
petticoats, which she called draggle- 
tailed incumbrances that ought to be 
forbidden to anybody but matrons. 
“Just think,” said she, “how much 
more suitable trousers would be to 
spindle-shanked spinsters like you and 
me, whose shape the Almighty never 
intended to alter.” 

It was only by artfully pulling out the 
letter in the folds of the pocket hand- 
kerchief, with which it became necessary 
to hide the maiden blushes which were 
called up by this speech, that she found 
an opportunity of introducing the subject. 


“Oh, my goodness,” said she, “I 
almost forgot to tell you about this, 
although of course you never noticed the 
creature, or had your ears polluted by 
the scandals connected with her.” 


“ Ho, ho!’ said my aunt, “ I thought 
there must be a scandal wrapped up in 
those bandages. Who is the victim this 
time ?”’ 

“Victim indeed!’ replied Susan. 
“Lizzie Owen wasn’t the kind of young 
woman to be anybody’s victim.” 


“And is it Lizzie Owen that you 
thought I never noticed?” said Aunt 
Kate, who seemed to take a sudden 
interest in the subject at the mention 
of the name. “I don’t mind telling you 
now that I made the huzzy notice me to 
some purpose the evening I found her 
sitting in the summer-house with poor 
James, who was old enough to be her 
father, and fool enough to be an easy 
prey for any woman with good looks. 
You never had a ghost of a chance with 
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him, Susan, and I often thought that it 
would have been a kindness for me to 
tell you to pay more attention to the 
harmonium and less to throwing sheeps’ 
eves, or, as poor James called them, 
goats’ eyes, into our pew. Now read me 
the letter.” 

Plain speaking by proxy is far safer 
and, being unanswerable, is more telling 
than the Tu quoque into which disputes 
between ladies are apt to resolve them- 
selves, so it was with extreme satisfaction 
that Miss Susan prepared to read that 
letter to my aunt. 

It was addressed in a sprawling, un- 
educated hand, had an American post- | 
mark, and was sealed with green wax 
bearing the very misleading device of a 
dove and olive branch. 


“T hope you won’t allow your feelings 
to be hurt by anything the creature may 
say,’ said Susan, as she unfolded 
the document. ‘I rather think she 


refers to you once or twice in a dis- 
respectful manner, but I really paid very 


little attention as I read it.” 


“Dear Miss Susan,” read _ she, 
“hoping that this finds you as it 
leaves me, which is much changed 
since I last saw you and old Kit 
Cosgrove, my husband, which I am 
keeping his name to myself, not 
wishing to give satisfaction to yourself 
and Kit, as we well knows the blister 
of a tongue belonging to both of you 
is here at this present while writing. 
Money and jools is now no objects to 
me, an’ silk dresses, an’ yellow boots 
an’ earnings, the like which Kit nor 
yourself never saw, nor your skin 
wouldn’t suit. Father told me you 
said I was in trouble the day I left, 
which is a lie for you, my troubles is 
all over with my married husband, and 
takes me to theayters in a tramways 
car every night, and balls, and parties, 
and all sorts of. grandjurs. 

“T know Sam Steede will tell the 
news to all Tranamoe when he opens 
this letter with hot kittle steam, I seen 
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him doing it, how mad old Kit an’ 
yourself will be about money an’ jools 
an’ above all husband. 
Your respected Lizzie.” 
“P.S.—My husband won’t let me 
sign his married name, altho’ ’tis my 
lawful dew.” 

“ Poor thing! Poor thing,” said Aunt 
Kate. “I feel that those yellow boots 
and tramway-cars ought to weigh 
heavily on both our consciences, Miss 
Shortt. Perhaps if we old women had 
been kinder to poor Lizzie, and 
remembered what a snare beauty like 
hers often is to one in her rank of life, 
she might not now be cast on the streets 
of New York. The husband of course 
isa myth. Let us take the letter to her 
father. It may not be too late yet to 
help her.” 

Certainly Miss Cosgrove was an 
aggravating woman. Instead of being 
infuriated at the vulgar wit, which Miss 
Susan had walked two miles under a 
blazing sun to read to her, here she was, 
not only taking it in a Christian spirit of 
forgiveness, but actually threatening to 
return good for evil in a manner that 
was nothing less than poaching on the 
ecclesiastical preserves. 

“T never could see the beauty of 
bold black eyes as big as saucers, together 
with yellow hair and red cheeks,” said 
that virtuous spinster, “and after all, 
if it comes to a choice between the 
streets of Cork and those of New York, 
the farther off the better is what I say.” 

“Can’t you be a gossip without being 
a hypocrite, Susan Shortt?” replied Miss 
Cosgrove. ‘‘ The time was when you or 
I would have given much for those black 
eyes or that yellow hair, and I daresay 
you would have imperilled your immortal 
soul for both together when you found 
that James preferred those colours to 
green and brindle.” 

When the two ladies reached the 
tower, old Owen was at the wash-tub 
which held his entire stock of linen. 
Finding a coarse woollen jersey a most 
irritating garment to wear next the skin 
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on a hot day, he had cast it off and stood 
stripped to the waist with his arms elbow 
deep in soap-suds. So thickly was his 
chest covered with a tattoo of Chinese 
ladies and pagodas that at the first 
glance he appeared to be quite decently 
clothed in a very tight-fitting willow 
patterned shirt, but when his good 
manners caused him to turn his back— 
to which the pattern did not reach— 
a second glance caused the virgin Susan 
to start back with the exclamation : 

“Goodness gracious, it must be a 
naked man ! ” 

“Of course it is,” said Aunt Kate. 
“ Didn’t you ever see one before ? Good 
morning, Mr. Owen,’’ continued she. 
“Please don’t let us interrupt you at 
your work, although it’s a job I’m sorry 
to see a man obliged to do. Why don’t 
you get Lizzie back to do it for you?” 

What sounded like hearty curses in 
the Welsh language, but may have been 
only expressions of welcome, came from 
the woollen jersey which Owen was now 
hurriedly pulling over his head. 

“Indeed and moreover ma’am, it was 
you I was thanking for having driven her 
away,” replied he. “I washed my own 
shirt or else wore it dirty while I had her 
here. Let her be. Let her be.” 

“Fathers can’t get rid of their 
responsibilities as easily as all that,” 
said Miss Cosgrove, holding out the 
letter towards him. “ You will see from 
this that the poor misguided girl is badly 
in need of your care at this moment. 
You may count on my help, for I fear 
that I may be in some degree responsible 
for her trouble.” 

“And has the damn silly written 
to you already,” snarled Owen, as he 
snatched the letter from my aunt’s hand. 
“‘She’s as sly as her mother was, and 
almost as big a fool. Meddle no more in 
this business, ma’am. You've made 
trouble enough as it is.”” 

“T really cannot bear this another 
moment,” screamed Miss Susan, who 
had been for some time vainly trying to 
ward off the attacks of the tame seagull 
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with her umbrella. “The brute has 
stabbed me on the ankle with his horrid 
beak. This is what always comes from 
trying to rescue the lower orders from 
their vicious courses, especially when 
they are nonconformists like all the 
Welsh. Come away Miss Cosgrove, and 
leave that indecent old man to the 
congenial company of his savage fowl.” 

Whether Miss Susan had been already 
weaned from rescue work by the bites of 
nonconformist fowls, or whether she was 
really shocked by the scanty attire and 
unpolite language of old Owen, I don’t 
know, but I do know that on the return 
journey to Tranamoe she so wearied my 
aunt by the constant repetition of 
“What could you expect?” and “I 
told you so,” that at last she turned on 
her with the retort : 

“T’ll see that you don’t get the chance 
of telling me that or anything else for 
some time to come. Good morning, Miss 
Shortt.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


CoNNIE LYNCH in a ragged jacket and 
with a tuft of hair sticking through a 
hole in a broken bowler hat, as he was 
on the memorable day on which the 
hawks nest was robbed, was a very 
different person from the Connie, dressed 
in a smart velveteen coat, and with a 
plume of heron feathers in a new cap, 
who came to Tranamoe one evening to 
announce that the first meet of the hawks 
had been fixed for the following morning 
at Garryduff—a bleak and almost 
treeless tract of boggy land which lay 
about four miles from the coast. 

“°Tis magpies we're goin’ to hunt,” 
said he, with an air of superior knowledge 
that irritated me extremely at the time, 
“so we must go where there’s no trees, 
an’ the masther sez that yourself an’ 
Miss Nell an’ the misthress is to ride the 
best leppers ye have, so as to be able to 
bate the mags out of the bushes whin 
they go hidin’ from the hawks.” 

“Does the man think I’m going to 
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turn myself into a ‘wren boy’ at my 
time of life ? ’’ said Aunt Kate, referring 
to the troops of men and boys who hunt 
a miserable wren from bush to bush on 
St. Stephen’s day, and finally go the 
round of the public houses, with its poor 
little corpse hung ona ribbon-decked 
bush, singing doggerel rhymes and 
begging for drink. “It’s nothing but 
curiosity that will take me there, and 
I'll ride the three-year-old that never 
jumped a fence or had a whip cracked 
on him.” 

The same curiosity that induced Aunt 
Kate to “‘ make a wren boy of herself,” 
had collected a large and oddly assorted 
crowd by the time we arrived at 
Garryduff, escorted by Davy and every 
stable helper who could persuade my 
Aunt that his particular charge wanted 
exercise. Fishermen came from the 
village, the three or four young officers 
who commanded the company of gunners 
that garrisoned the Fort, every sporting 
squireen in the neighbourhood whose 
hunter was not engaged in drawing home 
the harvest, and every boy within a 
radius of four miles, for Father Clancy 
had decreed that there should be a 
holiday in the National School so that 
Mr. Tuohy, the schoolmaster, might be 
free to write an account of this strange 
day’s sport for the Cork Daily Herald. 

His reverence himself was helping 
Nicholas Carmody to restrain the too 
eager crowd of men and boys from 
jostling the hawks off their perch on the 
cadge—a wooden frame which is hung 
from a man’s shoulders by straps, and 
on which the hooded hawks sit until they 
are required for flight—while Connie 
Lynch, not deigning to notice his humble 
schoolfellows, discoursed to the admiring 
schoolmaster on the points of the little 
merlin which he proudly held on his fist. 

“She’d follow a lark up into the 
middle of the sun so that your eyes 
would be burnt out of your head watchin’ 
her,” said he, ‘‘ an’ then she’d have him 
cot before he’d strike the ground, but 
’tis at a snipe I’m goin’ to fly her to-day. 
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Will I have a piece of a cord tied out of 
her ? sez you. Yerra hould your tongue 
man, and don’t be showin’ your ignorance 
thay way before the scholars.”’ 

This changing of the positions of pupil 
and teacher being received with evident 
delight by his admiring audience, Connie 
continued : 

“T’ll surely see me name on the paper 
afther this day, Master Dinis, an’ maybe 
wid the help of God ’tis Mr. Lynch I'll 
be called on it.” 

At this moment a signal from Nicholas 
put an end to Connie’s lecture on 
hawking, and brought him, leaping on 
his crutch, to his master’s side. 

A start was made, and to Connie was 
given the honour of the first flight. As 
far as I know this was the first public 
exhibition of hawking in Ireland. It 
was never a native Irish sport, and it is 
far from likely that the invading Saxon 
brought his hawks with him when he 
came across the sea in the small and 
crowded ships of those days. 

Hawks are delicate birds, and it is 
most improbable that they would have 
withstood the hardships of a voyage 
of the kind even in the hands of the 
falconers of those days, who seemed to 
give their whole lives up to the care 
of their birds. 

The crowd of boys under the stern 
command of Father Clancy were for- 
bidden to approach the little falconer as 
he hopped along amongst the stooks of 
oats in a freshly reaped field with the 
merlin perched on his fist, which he held 
shoulder high. Presently a lark was 
flushed, and with a shrill cry, Connie 
cast off his hawk. 

Like an arrow from the bow she made 
for her prey, but the small bird, at the 
first sight of its enemy, began to rise in 
circles, knowing that its only chance of 
safety lay in keeping above the hawk. 
Round and round they flew in ever 
widening rings, until the lark was quite 
lost to sight, and the hawk but a speck 
in the blue sky. Then on a sudden she 
dropped like a stone—the wind whistling 
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through the flight feathers of her wings 
as she fell—till, just as it seemed that she 
must strike the ground, she glided 
gracefully away with the lark in her 
claws. Another second and it would 
have found refuge in a corn stook. 

“Did you ever see the like of that 
before, Mr. Tuohy ? ”’ asked the delighted 
boy as he lay on the ground beside his 
little falcon, while she plucked the 
feathers off her quarry preparatory to 
eating it. ‘‘ Ye may hunt yere dirty 
magpies and crows till ye’re tired. I'll 
stay here till herself has the bird ate an’ 
thin I’ll take her home. Don’t forget all 
I toult you, before you write the piece 
for the paper.” 

Amongst the gaping crowd which had 
watched the capture of the lark there 
was nobody more impressed than my 
aunt. She had all along scoffed at the 
training of the hawks as being the 
harmless amusement of one whom she 
always spoke of as being “ half cracked ”’ 
and never thought that it would be 
brought to a successful conclusion. 

“Nicholas Carmody, you are a 
wonderful man,” said she. ‘‘ The taming 
of one of the Almighty’s wildest creatures 
is strange enough, but the training of 
that vicious boy is the most wonderful 
thing you have done. Father Clancy 
gave him up long ago, and as Tuohy 
hadn’t the heart to flog a cripple, there 
was no use in sending him to school. If 
you hadn’t taken him in hand he’d have 
come to the gallows as sure as my name 
is Kate Cosgrove.” 

“Tf I was at my old trade,” replied 
Nicholas, “ that boy’d be worth money 
to me. He has the same gift as meself 
for makin’ baste an’ bird understand 
him.” 

Connie’s exhibition was only meant to 
be the prelude to the regular day’s sport, 
which was to be magpie hawking with 
peregrines. The tiercels—as the male 
birds are called—were used almost 
exclusively for this, as they are smaller 
than the falcons and quicker on the 
wing. Although the magpie is far from 
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being a swift flier he makes up in cunning 
for his lack of speed. Left to themselves 
a hawk would never succeed in catching 
one, and even with the assistance of 
many horsemen, armed with whips, to 
drive him out of the hedges and bushes, 
the chase ends in favour of the magpie 
oftener than not. Two hawks were 
flown together in this branch of the sport, 
which required greater skill on the part 
of the falconer than any other, as a chase 
sometimes lasted as long as an hour. 
Before the first magpie was killed, my 
aunt and her three-year-old were left 
far behind, and she was _ bitterly 
regretting the obstinacy which prevented 
her from riding a seasoned hunter. 

It was indeed galling to be compelled 
to remain on the road in the company of 
Father Clancy, who sat in a high gig 
side by side wth Tuohy the special 
correspondent, while Davy and _ his 
attendant stable-boys pursued the 
magpie with much whip cracking and 
shouting on her best hunters. 


“ Beckon at that boy for me, Father 
Clancy,” said she, “‘ you’re higher up 
than Iam. If I had him here I’d change 
saddles with him. I never was left out of 


a hunt like this before. 
feeling.” 

“Your horse seems to be getting 
quieter now, miss,”’ said the timid school- 
master, who had been clinging on to the 
rail of the gig with both hands ever since 
the priest began to gallop downhill, with 
his whole attention fixed on the hawks 
above his head, “ I really don’t think you 
need be alarmed any longer.” 

“You'll see me alarm that boy if I 
can only get over this gap,” replied my 
aunt, as she turned the colt at a low 
place in the wall. ‘‘ Give him a wipe of 
the whip, Father. I want both hands on 
the reins.”’ 

A sharp crack of the whip, followed 
by a loud clatter of falling stones having 
landed the colt in the field, with no 
injury more serious than a barked shin 
and what my aunt described as “ the 
makings of a big knee,” she swooped 
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down on the unsuspecting boy like a 
hawk on its prey, and quickly changed 
saddles and horses. 

“°Tis grand sport, miss,”’ said Davy, 
who had come to her assistance. ‘ Th’ 
only fault I have wid it is that a man 
must lep the same fince a dozen times, 
the way the magpie goes to ground first 
on won side and thin on th’ other. I 
declare I have more lepped killin’ that 
bird than I often lepped killin’ a good 
fox. ’Tis a pity you missed it, for ’tis all 
over for this day.” 

‘““T hope I have the best sport of the 
day to show Miss Cosgrove still,’’ inter- 
rupted Nicholas, as he lifted a beautiful 
blue falcon off the cadge. “‘ This is a 
passage falcon, and if we can only find a 
heron on the bog I’ll show you what few 
men of this century have seen.” 

The greatest skill of the falconer’s art 
lies in the training of ‘‘ passage hawks,” 
which may be any age when captured. 
The older the better for flying at big 
game. They are far bolder than birds 
taken from the nest, and are the only 
kind that will fly at a heron. Not only 
does the training of these birds take 
great skill and patience at the start, 
but they must have constant attention 
from their trainer all through their career, 
and must spend some hours each day 
perched on his fist, or they would soon 
become as wild as ever. 

Great judgment must be used in flying 
them, even when perfectly trained, as 
if they miss their quarry they often go 
in pursuit of some bird that is quite out 
of the falconer’s sight, and then the 
chances are that he may never see them 
again. 

“°Tis lucky ’tis high water,” said 
Connie, who had rejoined the party with 
the help of a stray donkey which he had 
commandeered. “‘ Only for that there’d 
be no cranes on the bog. They’d all be 
fishin’ fer eels in the mud. Whist! 
whist! I see one this minute wid his 
head stickin’ up out of the rushes over 
yonder.” 

Unlike the nestling hawk, which is 
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generally cast off before the game is 
flushed, and thus gets the advantage of 
a downward swoop at its prey as it rises, 
the passage falcon must be held, hooded, 
on the fist until the heron rises and, 
should not even then be cast off unless 
it shows that it has seen its quarry, and 
is anxious to pursue it. 

Cautiously, Nicholas crept towards the 
patch of rushes and it was not until the 
‘ heron rose, with a hoarse squawk, that 
he deftly unhooded his falcon and, 
holding her aloft till she had seen her 
quarry, cast her off. 

The heron quickly altered its slow and 
heavy flight as its attention was attracted 
by the sound of the bells on the falcon’s 
feet, and as soon as it realised that it 
was being pursued, it began to rise in 
circles in the same manner as the lark 
had done when pursued by the merlin, 
the falcon also rising in wider rings. 
Presently the heron began to disgorge 
fish as it rose just as an aeronaut throws 
ballast out of his balloon when he wishes 


to rise quickly; all to no purpose, for 
the falcon was now level with him and 


still circling higher and higher. It was 
not until she was a mere speck in the 
sky that she struck. One stroke was 
sufficient to bring both birds to the 
ground in a cloud of feathers, the falcon 
beating her wings continually to break 
the force of the fall. 

“Keep back, keep back,” shouted 
Nicholas, as my aunt in her excitement 
galloped towards the struggling birds. 
“Nobody must approach her but me. 
If she quit the heron now I’d never see 
her again.” 

Slowly and carefully he approached 
the still struggling falcon, whistling the 
feeding call as he came, and before the 
heron had breathed its last, the leash 
had been run through the jesses on the 
falcon’s legs and she was once more a 
prisoner. 

So intense was Aunt Kate’s interest in 
the sport that it was only by the united 
efforts of Davy and the stable helpers 
that she was saved from being swallowed 
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up in one of the many bog-holes that 
abounded on the line of chase. With her 
whole attention riveted on the battle 
of the birds above her head she galloped 
madly over the moor regardless of con- 
sequences. If he had not ordered a boy 
to close in on one side of her, while he 
took the other, an accident must have 
occurred, as the reins lay loose on the 
horse’s neck, and she seemed to have 
quite forgotten where she was. 

““T dunno what kem over her,”’ said 
Davy, as he talked over the day’s sport 
that night in the saddle-room, “ she’s 
careful enough about her horses when 
she’s afther the hounds, whatever she 
may be about herself. I hope them damn 
birds aren’t goin’ to come between 
herself an’ the fox-hunting. ’Tisn’t a 
natural kind of a sport anyhow you look 
at it, an’ I believe theer’s divilmint mixed 
up wid it whether Father Clancy’s takin’ 
part in it or not.” 

As the autumn passed by and the date 
fixed for the opening meet of the fox- 
hounds approached, Davy’s anxiety on 
this head had every reason to increase, 
for the intimacy between Tranamoe and 
Powers cottage grew so rapidly, and 
Aunt Kate’s interest in hawking became 
so keen, that on most days she was 
either joining in the sport or watching the 
training of some new bird at the cottage. 

At first Cora seemed to be terrified of 
her, and shut herself up in her own room 
at the sound of my aunt’s shrill voice, 
but Nell soon convinced her that not 
only was the bark worse than the bite, 
but that in her case there was no danger 
of a bite at all. It was really the music 
that brought my aunt to the cottage 
more than anything else. She would sit 
outside the open window in the dusk 
of the summer evenings while the 
lessons went on in the cottage parlour, 
and never seemed to grow tired of Cora’s 
singing. These lessons did not take the 
usual forms of scales and exercises—about 
which I expect Cora knew nothing—but 
were simply the singing of songs which 
Nell’s accurate ear enabled her to copy. 
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“ This cottage and everyone in it must 
be bewitched,” said she one evening, 
when the last verse of a song had been 
quite spoilt by the loud blowing of her 
nose. ‘‘ Here am I actually crying over 
a song, not one word of which I can 
understand, and I’m not one of your 
sentimental watering pots, either.” 

““ She can make me cry or laugh as she 
wishes,”’ said Nell, ‘‘ but that’s different, 
for I often cry, and besides I understand 
most of the words now.” 

As the lessons went on, Nell’s voice 
grew in a surprising manner, and she 
quickly learned to play the guitar almost 
as well as her mistress. 

“You will soon be beyond my 
teaching, dear one,” said Cora, sadly, 
one evening. “ I know nothing but what 
my mother taught me, and she was but 
a singer in the circus ring, and knew but 
little music. You will some day be a 
real singer, but must work hard first, 
and teachers are not in this land. Alas! 
Alas!” 


“Yes,” replied Nell, “I shall be a 


great singer. Grandfather will have me 
taught if you and Nicholas will only 
persuade him to it. Aunt Kate would 
like me to stay here breaking horses all 
my life, but I won’t do it. I would 
rather sing in a circus like your mother.” 

“You know not what you say, silly 
child,” replied Cora. “It is a different 
kind of singer I talk of, but we shall see 
what we shall see.” 

These music lessons were the source of 
much discussion at the Rectory, where 
Miss Susan unceasingly urged her father 
to do his duty, which was plainly, to 
save one of his small flock from “ falling 
into the maw of the scarlet woman.” A 
title which she conferred indiscriminately 
on Cora and the Pope of Rome. 

“T’m certain she’s nothing but a 
female Jesuit in disguise, and the man 
and his birds can’t be much better, or 
Father Clancy would never be on such 
intimate terms with them,” said she. 
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‘“‘ That veil, too. Of course if she wasn’t 
a nun she’d never cover her face up like 
that.” 

“But Susan dear,” said Miss Martha, 
“Couldn’t you say a word in season to 
Miss Cosgrove as you are so very intimate 
with her.” 

“Exactly what I was going to suggest 
myself,” said the Reverend Jonas, who 
did not at all relish the idea of offering 
unasked advice to my aunt. “TI shall 
prepare the way for you in my next 
sermon.”’ 

“ Taking the text from Revelations, 
I hope,” said Susan. 

“T’m sure you play the harmonium so 
beautifully, considering the leak and the 
two stops that won’t work,’ continued 
Miss Martha, “ that you might offer to 
teach Nell music as well as sewing. 
Hymns would be so much more suitable 
for a young girl than those foreign songs 
which may be quite improper for all we 
know.” 

Urged on by the flattery of her sister, 
Miss Susan rushed upon her fate on the 
following Sunday. Everything seemed 
to have combined to ruffle my aunt’s 
temper on that day. The one letter 
which Sam Steede dropped into our pew 
was plainly not to her liking. The 
service seemed interminable, for the 
Reverend Jonas’s sermon—in which, not 
for the first time, he identified the Pope 
of Rome with the scarlet woman entirely 
to his own satisfaction. 

Under these circumstances it was 
hardly wise to begin the conversation by 
asking my aunt how she liked the last 
hymn, and why Nell had left off singing 
in Church since she took up with that 
Popish woman. 

“Such a performance is nothing less 
than sacrilege,” replied she. “I'd 
willingly pay for a new instrument myself 
if we had anybody capable of playing it. 
As for Nell, the poor child will probably 
fly to Rome pursued by your discordant 
shrieks.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WIRELESS HEADQUARTERS OF THE NEW ZEALAND EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 


THE USE OF THE 


CARS MAKES THE SYSTEM EXTREMELY MOBILE 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. H. BERRY 


LAMP It is questionable if one 
POSITIONS motorist in a thousand is 
familiar with the multitude 
of . official regulations which apply to 
himself and his car. A friendly police- 
man—after he had obtained his con- 
viction—once gave a little group of 
sorrowful and poorer drivers a glimpse 
of the printed rules in his pocket-book. 
‘They were a revelation, and the police- 
man himself admitted that he could not 
remember one half of them. 

The average driver, one presumes, 
leaves the question of lamp position to 
the manufacturer. That this is not 
always wise is instanced by the charge 
against a driver recently brought at the 
Odiham Petty Sessions. 


The police laid information against one, 
A. H. Sykes, that he “ unlawfully did not 
carry a lamp attached to the extreme 
right or off-side of the said motor-car.” 

The police evidence was that the car 
had two front lamps but that neither of 
them was on the extreme off-side of the 
car. The actual position of the lamps 
was inside the mudguards, but with 
their centres just outside the line of the 
main body of the car. The mudguards 
admittedly extended about nine inches 
farther out than the lamps on each side 
of the car. A witness for the defence 
stated that there were hundreds of 
similar cars with the lamps in this 
position on the roads. The War Office 
had recently purchased a big number of 
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them. No previous complaint had been 
made. On all occasions the lamps showed 
a light farther out than the extreme off- 
side of the body of the car. 

The solicitor for the defence contended, 
on this evidence, that the lamps fully 
complied with the regulations which 
mentioned the off-side of the car and not 
the off-side of the mudguard. The “ car ”’ 
here meant the main body of the vehicle. 
Not one in a hundred cars had lamps 
flush with the extreme off-side mud- 
guard. The London taxi-cabs, each one 
individually inspected and licensed by 
the police, had their lamps less towards 
the off-side of the car than in the case of 
the vehicle in question. He submitted 
that there was a reasonable and sub- 
stantial compliance with the regulation. 
The Bench, after consideration, agreed 
with this view and dismissed the 
summons. 
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This case is interesting, for there is no 
doubt but that most cars are fitted with 
lamps which are mounted on the inside 
of the mudguards. 


* * * * * 


THE Every patriotic owner of 
REPAIR SHOP cars has, of course, sent 
his eligible drivers to the 

Army. Elderly men and inexperienced 
youths have, in many cases, filled these 
positions. When the owner has some 
personal knowledge of driving, the task 
of breaking in the newcomers is not 
exceptionally difficult. Where repairs 
are concerned, however, a different state 
of affairs obtains. One naturally likes 
to think that the trade is receiving benefit 
from the repair jobs sent out. So far so 
good. It is to be feared, however, that 
many cars are not being used so much 
as formerly owing to a desire to avoid 


A VAUXHALL CAR THAT HAS DONE MANY MONTHS OF SERVICE ON THE CONTINENT. ITS CHIEF 
EMPLOYMENT NOW IS THE TAKING OUT OF WOUNDED SOLDIERS ON THEIR FAVOURITE PASTIME, 
viz: ‘‘ JOY-RIDING ”’ 
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MOTORS, AEROPLANES, AND SUBMARINES HAVE ALL BEEN MADE POSSIBLE BY THE USE OF THE INTERNAL 
COMBUSTION ENGINE. THE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS UNITS OF THE ‘‘ NEWEST ARM’”’ BEING LANDED 
‘“ SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE” 


unnecessary expenditure during the 
prevailing parlous times. 

A private workshop is essential if a 
car is to be maintained in good order at 
the lowest cost. The outlay on tools 
need not be great. A very good selection 
can be bought for ten pounds. If any 
machining is to be done the expenditure 
will be greater, for a lathe becomes 
essential. A good tool of this kind can 
be obtained for twenty pounds. It will 
do screw-cutting, boring, drilling, milling, 
and turning. A well-equipped workshop 
would have a strong bench, a screw- 
cutting lathe, a hand-drill, a forge, a 
couple of vices, and a varied selection of 
files, hammers, chisels, and other small 
tools. Given that the driver has some 
knowledge of mechanics, practically all 
small and medium repairs can be carried 
out in the owner’s workshop. It is 
unwise, naturally, to allow the driver 


to experiment on the boring and grinding 
of cylinders, but there is no reason why 
big-ends should not be re-metalled and 
machined. This is only one illustration 
of the work that can easily be done. 
Odd-sized bolts, bushes and _ bearings, 
washers, repairs to lamp brackets, and 
luggage carriers, can all be carried out 
by a reasonably competent man. 

One cannot term the average driver 
an enthusiast in the saving of cost when 
driving. ‘ That’ll be all right. I’! have 
it seen to when I get back,” is a very 
usual attitude when any little accident 
is met with. The repair bill is, in con- 
sequence, a fairly heavy one. A work- 
shop equipped at a cost of fifty pounds, 
if it result in the saving of between ten 
and twenty pounds per annum, is a good 
investment. There is the additional 
satisfaction of knowing that one’s car 1s 
always maintained in the best of 
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A HEAVY MOTOR-WAGON BEING USED AS A SNOW-PLOUGH IN AUSTRIA DURING THE SEVERE WEATHER 


OF THE WINTER. 


THESE MACHINES HAVE PROVED THEIR VALUE AS ROAD-CLEARERS WITH ALL THE 


ARMIES 


condition. There is no “Sorry! We 
can’t use the car to-day. She’s up at 
the garage having the mudguard stays 
straightened.”’ 


* * * * * 


PUNCTURE No amount of improvement 
TROUBLE during recent years has made 
the pneumatic tyre com- 
pletely immune from puncture troubles. 
Certainly tyres are much better than was 
the case some while back. Many for- 
tunate owners get thousands of miles of 
running without experiencing a single 
puncture. On the other hand, cases have 
been known where a set of new tyres of 
approved make have been punctured 
several times in the first few days of their 
service. None of the much advertised 
unpuncturable tyres seem to have lived 
up to the claims of their makers. 
A device has been placed on the 
market which is intended to minimise 


the annoyance. It is called a “ tyre- 
sustaining’ pump. As the name implies, 
it is intended to sustain the air pressure 
in the tyre when the car is running. 
Tests go to show that the device, in action, 
is successful. Briefly, it consists of two 
small air-compressors or pumps enclosed 
in a circular metal cover and actuated 
by the rotation of the wheel. A simple 
device enables the apparatus to maintain 
the air pressure in the tube at any given 
amount. When this pressure is reached, 
the pumps are cut out of action. As the 
air leaks away, however, the pumps are 
again brought into play automatically. 
So far as ordinary punctures are 
concerned—that is, apart from a large 
burst which displaces several inches of 
cover and tube—the tyre-sustainer is 
quite capable of maintaining pressure in 
the tyre as long as may be desired. It 
can be attached in the space of a moment 
to any wheel, the only permanent 
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provision called for being three steel 
hooks which are screwed into the felloe of 
each wheel. The only tool required for 
attaching the apparatus is a spanner. A 
flexible tubing leads direct from the pump 
to the valve of the tyre. The device 
complete weighs about twenty pounds ; 
it is not unwieldy, and can be packed 
away, when not in use, in the toolbox. 
The price is £7 10s. in either black 
enamel, or nickel-plated finish. The 
makers are the Fulham Central Motor 
Co., Aspenlea Road, Fulham Palace Road, 
London, W. 


* * * * * 


A RUBBER 
ROLL TYRE 


While writing of tyres and 
punctures a few particulars 
of a new type of unpunc- 
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turable tyre will be of interest. In the 
foregoing paragraph it is stated that none 
of these devices has hitherto lived up 
to the hopes and claims of their ex- 
ploiters. That is no reason, however, 
why a tyre should not be evolved which 
will do so. So far, it must be admitted 
that the balance of advantage lies with 
the air-filled tube and cover. 

The outer cover, in this new type of 
tyre, is built up in a manner which the 
inventor claims to give additional 
strength. No one ply of canvas 
continues in an unbroken curve from 
bead to bead. Each ply is overlapped 
by its neighbour. The core is formed 
from a sheet of vulcanised rubber. 
Before being rolled it is treated with a 
solution, which when the complete roll 


TRANSPORT AND MUNITIONS. THE MODERN MOTOR-CAR WORKS IS BEING USED FOR MORE PURPOSES 
THAN ONE. THE ULTRA-MODERN AUTOMATIC MACHINERY IS EMINENTLY SUITED FOR THE MAKING 
OF MECHANICAL WAR SUPPLIES 
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is formed, sticks each layer firmly 
together. This is a very important point, 
for if the layers chafe when the tyre is 
in use, a great amount of heat would 
quickly be generated, and the whole 
cover and tube would become useless. 
When the solution has been carefully 
applied, the first few turns are made 
without any tension being put on the 
rubber sheet. Afterwards, a considerable 
amount of tension is applied—the amount 
varying with the load which the tyre will 
subsequently be called upon to bear—and 
the tension is again relaxed over the last 
few turns. This gives a soft rubber core, 
a hard interior, and a soft outer surface. 

The core, which is in one piece, and 
of a length approximating to the circum- 
ference of the outer cover in which it is 
to fit, is then solutioned into position. 
Here again care is necessary to avoid any 
possibility of chafing in use. The maker 
claims that the use of these rolled rubber 
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tyres gives a decrease in the fuel con- 
sumption of up to 25 per cent. This 
claim is based on the fact that there is 
a decrease of rolling friction at the point 
of contact between tyre and road. It 
is possible that owing to this there may 
be a small saving, but it is doubtful if 
it is anything like so much as is claimed 
by the inventor. 

The covers can be retreaded in the 
ordinary way, and it is said that the 
average life is much longer, as owing to 
the precautions taken against chafing the 
tyres remain cool at high speeds. The 
tyre does not develop “ flats ” no matter 
how long the car may be standing. It 
is doubtful if the resilience is so good as 
that given by the ordinary pneumatic 
tyre. As regards weight and price the 
rolled tyre compares somewhat un- 
favourably with the more general type 
of tyre. An 815 by 105mm., tyre of 
rolled rubber weighs about 20 to‘25 Ibs. 


NEW TYPE OF MOTOR WHICH CAN BE USED AS A BOAT OR AS A ROAD VEHICLE, 
SURELY MORE OF A FREAK THAN A SERIOUS ATTEMPT AT MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 


THE MACHINE IS 
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AS THE VEHICLE APPEARS WHEN OUT OF THE WATER. THE PROPELLOR IS REMOVED WHEN THE CAR IS 
BEING USED ON THE ROADS 


more than a pneumatic of similar section. 
The price may be taken, on the average, 
as twice that of pneumatics. 

* * * * * 


The illustration of the Vauxhall car 
given on page 266, is from a photograph 
taken in France in close proximity to 
the firing line. In his letter the officer 
owner says: “I have done about 15,000 
miles and have only had to grind the 
valves in once. In fact we have had no 
time to attend to it, as the car is out 
night and day, and it is surprising how 
it has stood these rough roads. Last 
week was the first time that it had a 
bath, being down at the base for a few 
days’ rest. It is the most comfortable 
car I have driven, and I have now had 
14 years’ experience driving all makes of 
cars. The Generals and other officers 
who have ridden in my cars, always 
congratulate me on my fine car before 
leaving. The wings are still intact despite 
the weight carried.” 


* * * * 


THE CAR Of course there is a shortage 
SHORTAGE in the supply of cars for 

private ownership. How 
factories are to increase vehicle output 
for Government requirements, place half 
the plant at the disposal of the authorities 
for munition manufacture, and make 
cars for private sale—all at one and the 
same time—nobody has yet succeeded 
in saying. Raw material is increasingly 
hard to get, labour is scarce, and supplies 
are delayed for long periods. 


Despite all this, however, many 
manufacturers are prepared to give 
private delivery at some date not too far 
ahead. Should all go well this delivery 
date will be shortened as time goes on, 
and the works’ staff are able to grapple 
with the new state of things. Many 
firms are issuing some sort of abridged 
catalogue which describes the alterations 
at present being made in the cars for 
this year. Careful examination reveals 
that the lessons learned on the Continent 
during the last few months have been 
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taken to heart. One finds that many Almost every maker can give an approxi- 
parts have been strengthened and many mate delivery date which it is unlikely 


simplified. After the 
war, it is not too 
much to hope that 
we shall at last be 
presented with a 
real “no trouble ”’ 
car. It wouldappear 
that there is not a 
large volume of pri- 
vate business being 
done in the larger 
cars. Most people 
seem to be content 
with smaller 
vehicle than was 
previously the case. 


It might well be pointed out that the 


pow 


A FLY-WHEEL BALANCING MACHINE AS USED 
IN THE AUSTIN WORKS 


will be changed. 
The thing to do, 
then, is to order 
early and use the 
old car for a month 
or so until the new 
vehicle can be turned 
out of the shops. 
Incidentally, the de- 
mand for smaller 
cars has led to much 
activity amongst the 
body designers. 
There are somereally 
clever bodies now 
being manufactured. 


Thank goodness, the day of the exposed 


works and staffs can only be kept going dicky-seat, and the encumbered running 
for private business if orders be placed. boards seem to be over. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES 


NOTES AND 


NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (‘Butterfly’) 


STYLES FOR THE SUNSHINE. 


THERE are those who maintain that 
dress has never been more attractive 
than it is at present, and, by this time 
too, we are all realising and appreciating 
the actual and great comfort of the full- 
skirted form of attire, as carried out 
in the light-coloured silks, the white 
embroidered voile and muslin, the lace 
and the mxinon, which are the most 
fashionable, and also the most suitable 
fabrics for the Summer months and 
modes. 

Undesirable extremes of style have 
been eliminated by this time, and it is 
now pleasantly safe to affirm that there 
is a full skirt to suit every figure. 

Only, of course, those who are not 
particularly slender or tall must needs 
exercise a little discretion in their choice, 
or, better still, have it exercised for them 
by an expert. Wherefore I would 
recommend a consultation with the head 
of the costume department at Woolland’s 
fashionable and fascinating place in 
Knightsbridge, as he has gone very fully 
and carefully into the matter, and is ready 
to give you the benefit of the result. 

He can do wonderful things, even for 
a woman who is more than inclined to 
stoutness, by means of a skirt whose 
fulness is just slightly gathered in at the 
waist, or else is attached to a yoke so 
small that it is hardly to be distinguished 
from the waistband, the deep close- 
fitting hip yoke, to which the skirt 
fulness is joined about the hips in flounce 
form, being on the contrary, fatal to the 
full figured ! 

Then, again, he does not advocate, 
and, indeed, will not make for the 
ordinary wearer, a skirt whose hem 
clears the ground by more than, say, 
four or five inches—an assurance this 
which will be most welcome to the many 


women who want to be fashionable 
without being freakish. Prices are all 
in your favour at Woolland’s; so indeed, 
whatever you want in the way of new 
clothes you will quite easily be able to 
afford if you go there, a fully illustrated 
new catalogue being ready to prove this to 
you most conclusively and pleasantly 
by post if Knightsbridge is not within 
calling distance of your place of abode. 

In either case I would advise special 
attention for some such smartly simple 
little taffetas gowns in black-and-white 
effects, one being patterned with rather 
broad stripes which are so cleverly 
arranged as to curve seamlessly from 
the yoke into the sleeves, their reversed 
arrangement on the other part of the 
corsage, and the full gathered skirt, 
being a trimming in itself. But, also, 
there is a central row of round, silk- 
covered buttons, and, inside the high 
stripe-patterned collar, there is a soft 
frilling of lace which also frames the 
becoming little V-shaped opening in 
front, the all-round high collar not being 
much favoured by this same clever man, 
who generally contrives to secure freedom 
for the throat in front, and thereby to 
make the wearer feel more comfortable, 
and look more charming. 

Then a black-and-white checked silk 
gown is made up in a somewhat severely 
simple form of which “the tailor-made 
type of woman” will most thoroughly 
approve. Forit hasa high military-looking 
collar of white satin studded with little 
black buttons at either side, the cuffs 
being finished off in the same way, and 
then other and larger buttons—amber- 
centred, and rimmed round with crystal 
—serving as fastening and finish for the 
front of the corsage and the full flounced 
skirt. That is all—but, because it is 
so cleverly cut and beautifully made, 
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this simple and useful little dress will 
always and anywhere ensure its wearer’s 
smartness. 

Next in favour and in fashion comes 
the voile dress, one new model dainty 
enough for any Summer function favoured 
by sunny weather being, as its picture 
will show you, trimmed very prettily 
with rufflings of Val lace on collar and 
cuffs, some embroidery and a more 
boldly patterned lace insertion, being 
also introduced on both corsage and 
skirt. Then the swathed silken waist- 
band, fastened with a big flower-like 
rosette can bring any desired colour 
either soft or brilliant into the scheme 
of soft whiteness, a lining throughout of 
white Jap silk being by no means the 
least important and advantageous detail 
of the dress, though it must be the least 
obvious in the picture. And the price is 
only four guineas for this delightful 
dress for sunny days. 

As to its companion—a pretty, simple 
little tennis frock of striped cotton piqué 
finished off at the neck with a collar of 
white lawn, edged with the striped fabric, 
and at the waist with a broad and 
buckled belt of patent leather—it is so 
inexpensive that it is surely going to 
make any number of girls happy and 
well-dressed at the moment and devotees 
of Woolland’s for ever afterwards. For 
it is, of course, essentially a dress for 
the young, or, at any rate, the youthfully 
slender; so any and all such will be 
well-advised to get Woolland’s to reveal 
the secret of its price. 

Another typical white voile dress with 
embroidery and Valenciennes lace and 
crochet buttons for the adorning of its 
bodice, has a skirt which in itself is of 
a most fashionable and comfortable 
fulness, an extra “flare’’ being given, 
however, at the sides, by the pleating 
of the very long tunic on which the 
broidery reappears as a bordering. Then 
a river gown combines voile and 
broderie Anglaise in the prettiest way, 
the latter and very decorative fabric 
edging the collar and the corsage fronts, 
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and afterwards, in the skirt, beautifying 
the deep full flounce which is attached to 
the hip-yoke by hemstitching. The linen 
gown, too, is at its best, as made quite 
simply but very prettily with a front 
fastening of fabric-covered buttons set 
within a series of scallops on the bodice, 
the same device being repeated at one 
side of the full skirt, and a buckled waist- 
belt and a turndown collar of white 
lawn embroidered, at the edge in the 
chosen colour of the gown, being other 
details of note. 

You will find too, that the silk coat is 
very much to the fore at Woolland’s, 
and I noted several new models which 
by their scalloped and stitched bordering 
pay the flattery of imitation to the 
latest skirt styles. Shantung coats are 
in their turn both serviceable and smart, 
and I like one rather loose and full shape 
with a long looped sash of wide silk 
braid knotted low down about the hips, 
the collar and front facings being of black 
taffetas silk, or else introducing the some- 
what more unusual but exceedingly 
effective contrast of navy blue. 

Some of the prettiest Summer blouses 
are in white or flesh-coloured crépe 
Georgette and, after seeing dozens of new 
and desirable shirts at Woolland’s, I 
would proclaim as my favourite, one 
made of crépe de Chine in the simple and 
always becoming wrap-over shape which 
can be arranged to leave either a slight 
or a deep opening in front, the neck 
being always framed becomingly at the 
back and sides by a high collar which 
is held in position by a narrow encircling 
ribbon of black moiré tied in a jaunty 
little bow against the bare throat in 
front. It is a style to suit everyone, and, 
certainly the price of 29/6 will help to 
make it universally popular. 

The outfitting department must also 
claim some of your attention for it 
is full of fascinating things and _ its 
“May Queen” corset can be depended 
upon to mould your figure into just the 
right lines of grace for the successful 
display of the new gowns. 
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DAINTY DRESS FOR JUNE DAYS AND SUNSHINE 
(At Woolland’s, Knightsbridge, S.W.) 
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A novelty there for which I foresee 
much favour during the Summer months 
is a certain cleverly and conveniently 
arranged three-in-one garment, which 
combines chemise, bust bodice, and 
divided skirt. Crépe de Chine, white or 
flesh-coloured, is its fabric, the bust 
bodice being of boldly patterned filet lace 
edged with Valenciennes. In the way 
of separate corset bodices also there are 
endless dainty and delightful things, 
some of the prettiest being of flesh- 
coloured crépe de Chine with top and tiny 
sleeves of Valenciennes lace and, fastened 
in front, a wreath of wee chiffon and 
satin roses in several shades of pink, 
with pale blue ribbon drawn through the 
circlet of blossoms and looped into a 
tiny bow at either side. Rather more 
practically protective for wear under 
transparent blouses is a kimono-cut 
bodice of flesh coloured crépe Georgette, 
just bordered with several rows of hem- 
stitching, the petticoats in their turn 
ranging from the filmiest frivolities 
of net and lace to practical smartness in 
taffetas. 

Then, of course, one of Woolland’s 
hats will either crown to worthy per- 
fection any foilette whose different items 
have been severally and successfully 
collected from the other departments, 
or else will lend something of its own 
special smartness of effect to some other 
and older dresses, which without such 
help would be merely ordinary. So 
that, whatever else you may or may 
not get, you simply must have a new 
hat. 

There are any number of fascinating 
models—recently brought to the great 
Knightsbridge house from Paris—from 
which you can make a satisfactory choice, 
whether the costume to be completed 
be a trim sailor suit, or a simple cotton 
river frock, or again a filmy exquisite 
afternoon or restaurant gown. 

In the one case, you could, for instance 
have a sailor hat entirely made of silken 
ribbon—blue, black, beige or téte-de-négre 
—and just lightly draped with a lace 
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veil to match, and, in the next, might 
duplicate your dress material exactly 
in a hat of striped cotton in the new 
turn-up sailor shape, the stripes being 
very cleverly manipulated and contrasted 
on the crown and the brim, the same 
shape, by the way, being available in 
knitted silk so that a perfect and most 
piquant match may be provided for your 
golf coat. 

Next there is a hat which is so lovely 
that if you have no gown with which it 
could be worn you would be inclined to 
order one forthwith, so that you may 
crown your head with a semi-transparent 
aureole of nut brown tulle, the soft folds 
being swathed about the crown, and the 
wide sweep of the pleated brim being all 
bound narrowly with silken ribbon. Just 
underneath the upward curve at the left 
side a single rose is sheltered, its velvet 
and satin petals bringing the loveliest 
shades of pink into contrast with the 
soft leaf brown. 

There are quite a number of these filmy 
fabric hats. Exquisite too is a hat witha 
crown of white areophane, and a wide 
brim, formed of triple transparent 
veilings of the same filmy fabric, one of 
white, and two of the soft Saxe-blue 
shading which is repeated in the velvet 
ribbon banded about the crown, and the 
three big begonia blossoms fastened. in 
front. Then there is another wide- 
brimmed areophane hat in three different 
and most delicate grey shadings, with a 
central bunch of velvet grapes, in the 
deepest tone of all, fastened in the front, 
just a few soft green leaves being grouped 
behind to complete the cool-looking 
harmony of colour. Imagine, too, the 
loveliness of a black tulle hat with a line 
of oxidised silver galon edging the over- 
hanging transparency of the brim, and 
another fold of the shimmering stuff 
drawn round the crown, to hold in 
position all the little encircling and softly 
pink ostrich feathers, which eventually 
meet together in the centre. Then after 
being tied in a long-looped bow across 
the back, one end of the galon is left free 
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to be drawn under the chin, and 
eventually fastened, high up behind one 
ear, with a wee pink rose. 

This is the sort of hat which to see is 
to buy, but for occasions when you 
want something a little di 
more substantial youmay / 
also like a hat primarily 
fashioned of black taffe- 
tas, with then perhaps 
a triple veiling of tulle 
on the brim, which droops 
slightly downwards at 
one side under the burden 
of three great beautiful 
pansies, in pale pink and 
yellow and mauve shad- 
ings. 

Other hats provide a 
contrast of silk and straw, 
as well as of colour, beige 
and black, and navy blue 
and grey, being particu- 
larly effective as well as 
fashionable. For sheer 
charm of colouring too, 
let me recommend a 
shadily brimmed hat of 
Tuscan - tinted Tagel, 
banded about with Saxe- 
blue ribbon, draped with 
a brown lace veil, and 
then finished off with just 
acouple of delicately pink 
roses caught at one side. 
It is quite simple enough 
for country or morning 
wear, and at the same 
time satisfyingly smart 
in effect. 

That is indeed one of 
the many advantages of 
even the most inexpen- 
sive Woolland hat and, 
by the way, none of 
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pleasantly occupied at Knightsbridge 
during the next few days, and con- 
sequently and exceedingly well-dressed 
all through the Summer. 


THE SMARTNESS OF THE 
STRIPED SPORTS COAT. 


But then there are 
other and special require- 
ments in the way of sport- 
ing equipment to be con- 
sidered, starting with the 
silk golf coat, whose 
shape, this season, is of 
course influenced by the 
new fashion for fulness, 
which in this case too 
means still further and 

& welcome freedom of 
ag movement. Some models 
y are distinguished by a 
striking pattern of broad. 
stripes, and, of course, 
the collar is another 
distinctive detail which 
proclaims the up-to- 
dateness of the garment. 

However, if you want 
to know just what the 
latest and smartest sports 
coat looks like you have 
only to study the faithful 
portrait of an exclusive 
Debenham and Freebody 
creation in fine, beautiful 
quality silk, with black, 
navy blue, purple, or 
wine coloured stripes. 
patterned on a _ white 
ground and white facings. 
which can either be fully 
revealed or altogether 
hidden by the arrange- 
ment of the fastening, 


them is extravagantly T= LATEST AND SMARTEST SPORTS COAT] the smartly shaped collar 


priced. 

So all these details having shown you 
the trend of the new Summer fashions, 
and where you can secure them to 
advantage, you should be busily and 


(At Debenham & Freebody’s, Wigmore Street, W.) being also capable of 


adaptation to different positions and 
requirements. The wide, loosely fastened 
belt and the capacious side-pockets are 
other decorative as well as practical 
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details, and the whole thing indeed is 
so smart that women will be more ready 
and anxious than ever to utilise the so- 
called sports coat for many other purposes. 

Possibly however some of you may 
consider the stripes too striking, though 
you still want to take advantage of the 
smartness and ease of the new shape. 
So you will be glad to know that, as 
usual, Debenham and Freebody have 
thought of everyone, and so are also 
stocking this coat in plain white and 
black. 

Another up-to-date novelty which has 
just been introduced at Wigmore Street 
and which is already a great success is a 
knitted and striped silk scarf, made in 
all the leading regimental and club 
colours. It is beautifully soft and supple, 
also warm, and asit is equally suitable for 
wear by the womenfolk and the men, it 
can be chosen as a gift, or worn as a 
sort of proud trophy, and so an enormous 
sale is assured, more especially as its 
price is the moderate one of 25/6. 

The contrasting blue shadings of the 
Bath Club are of particularly pretty 
effect, and the Inniskilling blending of 
brown and orange, yellow and black, 
and then again, the black, purple, and 
yellow, of the Incognita, are among the 
many colour schemes which would be 
desirable even from the decorative point 
of view, and quite apart from their 
special and possibly sentimental signifi- 
cance to the individual wearer. 


THE PRACTICAL AND THE PRETTY. 


And next may I show you how you 
can feel most comfortable and also look 
most charming, either when you play 
an energetic game of tennis, or laze 
delightfully on the river, or still again 
when you enjoy a promenade by the sea 
this Summer, the means towards all 
these desirable ends being that pictured 
—and also most pretty and practical— 
gown, whose reality awaits you at 
Harrods’ in the Brompton Road. 

It is, as I think you will agree, one 
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of the most entirely successful and 
attractive examples of, the new full- 
skirted fashion, seeing that, by its clever 
cut, it secures length of line for the 
wearer's figure, and prevents any 
compression of the waist, the neck too 
being left free in front, and the simple 
central fastening of a row of rounded 
material-covered buttons, making the 
slipping on of the dress as easy and 
speedy as if it were, really, the coat it 
so closely resembles. The long side- 
pockets are another most up-to-date 
detail, and, thanks to the fulness of the 
folds into which they are inserted, it 
will be quite possible to put them to 
practical use, to the extent, at any rate, 
of providing shelter for a handkerchief 
or a little powder-puff bag—or both ! 

So much for the design—and as to the 
material it is equally admirable, for it is 
a linen flax, which in addition to an 
attractive appearance can be depended 
upon not to crease under even the most 
trying conditions of wear and packing. 
It is available, too, in any number of 
different colours, Saxe-blue looking, 
perhaps, particularly dainty with the 
white of the muslin turn-over collar, the 
blue buttons being rimmed round 
with white, and a piping of white 
finishing off the buttonholes. Then, in 
the belt, a blending of colours— 
blue, green, grey, yellow, and flame, 
arranged in a mosaic design, all outlined 
with white cording — provides  all- 
sufficient contrast and trimming, though 
of course you could easily arrange to 
have another plain suéde or patent belt 
in black or some brilliant shade of cerise, 
or blue, or green, according to the chosen 
colour of the gown, which let me tell you 
will only cost you 98/6. So that you 
will surely be able to indulge in a wide- 
brimmed sailor hat and a_ sunshade 
made to match in the same linen flax, 
and as a result be extremely well pleased 
with your appearance. 

Finally, if you should want to make 
provision for still warmer weather, 
you will find scores of lovely lingerie 
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gowns at Harrod’s, and some _par- 
ticularly pretty creations in clear white 
Organdi muslin with, perhaps, a touch 
of black at the waist, and then 
another and narrower banding at the 
neck, with a bunch of tiny pink 
roses and blue forget-me-nots fastened 
coquettishly at the side. Or perhaps 
taffetas silk of real rose pink colouring 
will reveal all its brilliance of colouring 
in the sash-belt, after having just shown 
a softened suggestion through semi- 
transparent gaugings on the corsage, 
another scheme for giving colour to the 
white muslin gown being the swathing 
of a deep sash of brightly coloured and 
gold or silver-patterned ninon about the 
hips, and its drawing up into two high 
points on the soft fulness of the corsage. 

But, indeed, Harrod’s manage to give 
infinite variety even to the white gown 
which requires specially skilful treatment 
if it is to be made really distinctive, and 
so, as hundreds of you will be wanting 
some such cool white attire this Summer, 
it is well that you should know just where 
you can get it to such advantage. 


BROOCHES—AND BADGES—OF HONOUR. 


But, whether your new gowns are of 
cotton or silk, and whenever or wherever 
they may be worn, they must surely be 
finished off, and fastened at the neck, 
with one of those military brooches 
which are veritable badges of honour for 
the women of England who can claim 
kinship with any of our brave soldier men. 

Of course, one of these military badge 
brooches is an ideal gift, and all the 
giver has to do is to write to the 
Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co., at 112, 
Regent Street, and get them to carry out 
the order, which they can be depended 
upon to do most promptly and success- 
fully, as they are making a speciality of 
these badge brooches, practically every 
regiment being represented in those 
stocked. One of the latest and also 
the most popular additions is that of 
the Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light 
Infantry. 


This is a case moreover, when a woman 
in the absence of her menfolk will be 
ready ,and proud to make herself a 
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A PRETTY AND PRACTICAL GOWN FOR TENNIS, 
RIVER, AND HOLIDAY WEAR 
(At Harrods’) 


present of the brooch which will proclaim 
to all that she has a share in the stress 
and strain and glory of the war—indeed 
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I cannot think that any woman who has 
the right to wear such a badge brooch, 
will fail to claim it. 

Perhaps the one which interests you 
most nearly is represented in the half- 
dozen here—first the Royal Flying Corps, 
with its outspreading golden wings—the 
significant and decorative symbol of 
these wonderful human birds—guarding 
the central initials, and the surmounting 
crown in gold and enamel. A beautiful 
thing this, and yet not at ail costly— 
only £4 15s., the naval crown brooch, 
on the other hand, costing £13, and being 
well worth every penny and pound too, 
inasmuch as the design dedicated to the 
watchers, and the fighters, on the sea, is 
carried out in closely massed and fine 
quality diamonds and emeralds. 

Then the rather gruesome but proud 
badge—the skull and crossbones and 
flying pennants of the Death or Glory 
17th Lancers, may be acquired for 
£7 10s., and the handsome starlike 
brooch of fine quality diamonds and 
enamel which proclaims that he is in the 
Coldstream Guards, for £13, the cruel- 
looking crossed knives of the plucky 
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POPULAR AND PATRIOTIC MILITARY BADGES 
AND BROOCHES 
(Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Co., Regent Siree., W.) 


Gurkhas, as modelled in fine gold, 
platinum, and enamel, and the decorative 
blending of fine gold and enamel in the 
Gordon Highlanders badge brooch, being, 
surely, something to be eagerly acquired 
whatever their cost, though respective 
and quite moderate prices of £4 10s. and 
£5 will help to make them more easily 
possible for everyone who wishes to wear 
them. 

But if none of these is what you want, 
I must refer you to the dainty booklet 
which the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
Co. dedicate to this particular and 
patriotic jewellery, and also to various 
articles of small size and cost, but great 
and constant usefulness, which the 
woman at home can send to that man 
at the Front whose badge she wears. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


ROYAL AUCTION 


BY 


In some books on Auction Bridge you 
will see it stated that the declarer’s first 
consideration must be to fulfil his 
contract, and that only when this is 
quite safe must he try for the extra trick 
or tricks which may be needed for game. 
This is all rubbish. In nine hands out of 
ten the game is the thing to go for, 
always supposing that the winning of it 
is possible. I do not say that you should 
attempt impossibilities, nor is it always 
worth while to go for chances which are 
very unlikely to turn out as you would 
wish them to; but you can hardly be 
wrong in taking a fair finesse for game, 
even if you must be one or two tricks 
under your contract should it not come 
off. 


Problem II., which is reprinted with 
its solution on page 283, is an instance in 


point. It would be very poor play for Z 
not to try for game, though he thereby 
risks losing his contract. He can make 
certain of this if he pleases, but it is the 
last game of the rubber, upon which the 
whole rubber points, viz., 250, are at 
stake, and consequently he must en- 
deavour to win it at all costs. 


But the following hand, which I had 
to play not long ago, represents the other 
side of the question, being a case in 
which a bold finesse would have given 
me the game, but I dared not take it. 
My right-hand opponent, whom I will 


BRIDGE 


PORTLAND ” 


call B, dealt, and the bidding was as 
follows :— 
First round: B “one no-trump”; Z — 
“two no-trumps”’; A “no” 
Second round: B Double”’ Zz 
& “nos “ne.” 
Y’s and Z’s hands were as follows :— 
Y’s hand (Dummy) : 


Noun 


Z’s hand (Declarer) : 
Hearts . 
Diamonds. 


Dor 
wes 


A led clubs, of which suit he held four 
or five, I forget which, and I (Z) won the 
second round with the ace. Now I saw 
at once that if I threw the lead into Y’s 
hand with the ace of diamonds, and 
finessed in spades, I could make my 
contract and game if B held king and 
only one small card of the suit. But, 
on the other hand, this would mean 
establishing the whole diamond suit for 
my opponents, which I judged to be too 
risky, as B, with whom I could guess 
from the bidding that the king of spades 
lay, was quite as likely to have two 
guards to it as one. And, moreover, 
there was just a chance that B held both 
queen and knave of hearts, and since I 
could probably throw the lead into Y’s 
hand twice, viz., with the ace of diamonds 
and 9 of spades, there was a possibility 
of making a third trick in hearts. 


| 
Fiearts.....9 
Diamonds. .A 
Spades.....9 2 
A 
Spades ....A Q J 6 
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So I very reluctantly abandoned the 
idea of finessing spades, and led out my 
ace, queen, &c., with the result that I 
was one down, which was rather unfor- 
tunate, as it turned out that B had 
only king and 10 of spades, and my 
contract could have been fulfilled. 


Perhaps it would have been worth 
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while to try the finesse in spades, and 
then, if the king did not fall to the ace, 
to make sure of six tricks by playing 
out my winning cards; but, of course, 
there was always the chance of the king 
of spades being on the wrong side, in 
which case I might have lost a huge 
number of points. 


PROBLEM IV. 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: Love-all. 


B deals, and the bidding is as follows :— 


First round: B ‘one club’; Z ‘one heart.’; A “two clubs”; Y two diamonds.” 


Second round: B ‘“‘ no 
Third round: B “no.” 
Y’s and Z’s hands are as follows :— 


. 


Y’s hand (Dummy). 


Hearts 


Diamonds...K Q J 10982 


A (Leader). 


B (Third Player). 


Z’s hand (Declarer). 


Tricks: AB, 1—YZ, 0. 


Tricks: AB, 2—YZ, 0. 


Z 
Tricks: AB, 3—YZ, 0. 


At trick 4, A leads the 5 of spades. 


HOW OUGHT “Z” 


TO PLAY THE HAND, AND WHY? 


See our Rules of Royal Auction Bridge Competition as to the date by which solutions must be received, &c. 


4 
8 
Spades......A 9 

: 

Hearts......K% J 8 6 8 

Diamonds. .. None 

Clubs.......95 4 32 

Spades......K 8 2 

a : The first three tricks are as follows :— 


ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 


PROBLEM II. was as follows :— 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. 


Score: A and B, 24; Y and Z, love. 


In the third game Z deals, and the bidding is as follows :— 


First round: Z ‘one no-trump”; A “two royals” ; 


Y ‘‘two no-trumps’’; B “no.” 


Second round: Z “no”; A “no.” 


Y’s and Z’s hands are as follows :— 


Y’s hand (Dummy), 
9 


A (Leader). 


Hearts 
Diamonds. . 


The first trick is as follows :— 


Solution : Z can make certain of the contract 
by leading out ace and 6 of hearts, and going on 
with the suit until the king is played. But if he 
plays the hand in this way he cannot hope to win 
the game, which is of more importance than the 
contract even. And so, instead of going into 
hearts he should lead a small club to dummy’s 9. 
If A has a singly guarded honour (king or queen) 
he may put it on, which will leave Z with the 
tenace over B; and, in any case, when Y gets in 
with the ace of spades, which suit is certain to 
be led again if A has the lead, a club can be led 
from the table, and Z can finesse. If this finesse 
comes off, Z will win the game with four tricks 
in clubs, two in diamonds, two in spades, and one 
in hearts. If it fails he can at the worst be one 
trick under his contract. 

Correct solutions: Burnham, Doggo, H. 
Edmunds, Jacobus, Parabola, Pilot, 5 marks. 

Partially correct solutions: Hussar, Tertia, 
4 marks. Apex, C.H.C., W.T.P., 2 marks. Caryl, 
1 mark. 


M. 


RULES OF ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 
COMPETITION 
1.—A problem will be set each month for a 
period of six months. 
2.—All solutions to the problems must be 


addressed as follows: ‘‘ Royal Auction Bridge 
Competition, Badminton Magazine, 46 and 47, 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C.’’ From competitors 
anywhere in Europe they will be received up to 
the first day of the following month, that is to 
say, solutions to the problem published in this 
issue will be received up to the Ist July, and so on. 

3.—Solutions from competitors anywhere in 
Asia, Africa, or America will be received if they 


QO jf 10 


B (Third player). 


Z’s hand 
A 


bear a postmark not later then the first day of 
the following month but one; and solutions from 
competitors in Australasia, if they bear a post- 
mark not later than the 2lst of that month. 

4.—All correspondence relating to this column, 
other than solutions to problems, which must not 
be accompanied by any other matter, must be 
addressed personally to ‘‘ Portland.” 

5.—Five marks will be allowed for a perfect 
solution, and a proportionate number of marks, 
according to ‘‘ Portland’s’”’ discretion, for one by 
which a problem is partially solved. 

6.—The following prizes will be awarded to the 
competitors who have gained the greatest number 
of marks at the end of the competition: the First 
Prize will be FivE GuINeas, the Second Prize 
THREE GUINEAS, and the Third Prize Two 
GUINEAS. 

7.—In the case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the amount 
will be divided between them, or they may be 
calied upon to solve additional problems, at 
Portland’s ”’ discretion. 

8.—The decision of ‘‘ Portland’? as to the 
correctness of any solution and upon all matters 
connected with this competition, will be final and 
cannot be called in question in any circumstances. 

9.—A competitor who wins a prize will have 
four points deducted from his score in the two 
following competitions. 

10.—A competitor may sign his solutions with 
a pseudonym or initials, but must send his full 
name and address for publication when applying 
for his prize. 

11.—Only one solution to each problem must 
be sent by the same competitor, but second 
thoughts are allowed. 
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Diamonds..9 7 6 
4 
Spades.....A 3 2 
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(1915 issue) 


IS AN INDISPENSABLE HANDBOOK FOR ALL BOWLERS. 


PRICE THREEPENCE. 


From all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or post free 4d. from 
SPORTING CHRONICLE Orricr, WitHy GROVE, MANCHESTER. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
FIXTURES FOR JUNE. 


3 THURS—AGRICULTURAL' SHow: Suffolk 
Agricultural Society (Ipswich). 


4 FRI—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Suffolk Agricul- 
tural Society (Ipswich). KENNEL: South of 
England Pomeranian Club Show (Masonic Hall, 
Camberwell). 


9 WED—AcRrICULTURAL SHOW: Staffordshire 
Agricultural Society (Walsall) KENNEL: 
Ladies’ Kennel Association and Old English 
Sheepdog Championship Show (Regent’s Park). 


10 THURS—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Stafford- 
shire Agricultural Show (Walsall). KENNEL: 
Bulldog Club’s Annual Championship Show 
(Royal Agricultural Hall, | Westminster). 


16 Freshwater Fishing 
begins (England and Wales). KENNEL : 
Surrey County Canine Association (Redhill). 


17 THURS—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Hallam 
and Eccleshall Agricultural Show (Sheffield). 


23 WED—AcrRICULTURAL SHOW: 
Agricultural Show. Norfolk 
Society’s Summer Show. 


Scunthorpe 
Agricultural 


24 THURS—AGRICULTURAL SHow : 
Agricultural Society’s Summer Show. 
SHOW: Bromsgrove. KENNEL : 
Canine Society (Shrewsbury). 


Norfolk 
HORSE 
Shropshire 


25 FRI—PoNIeES: National Pony Society 
Summer Show (Roehampton). 


29 TUES—AGRICULTURAL SHow: Royal 
Agricultural Society Show (Nottingham) opens. 
Racine : Newmarket (opens). 


30 WED—AericuLtuRAL SHOw: Royal Agric. 
Society Show (Nottingham). Racine: New- 
market. 


STUDY SECURITY 


AND SEND YOUR BUSINESS TO 


CHARLES VILLIERS GHAPMAN 


TURF COMMISSIONER. 


Member of the Leading London Sporting Clubs. 


“ Perhaps the largest operator and heaviest layer to-day in the clubs and with the public is Mr. Charles Villiers Chapman. of 24-26. 


Maddox Street, London, W. Mr. 


Chapman makes a special feature of future-events, and backers who favour this fascinating form of 


speculation are always able to obtain a long price about their fancy for any big race, whilst they will have the satisfaction of knowing 
a in the event pt its proving successful the cheque for their winnings will be waiting for them on the Tuesday morning following 
Trace.” — 


Write for my Ulustrated Book of Rules and learn something of 
the firm with whom it will pay you to transact your business. 


24-26, MADDOX STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘Repayable, London.” 


Telephones: 890 Mayfair (10 Lines). 
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EVERY SHAVE A SAFE SHAVE! 


UT the CLEMAK side 1 OTE how carefully the 
by side with the safety Safest. Outlasts all others. IN CLEMAK is made—the 


ot & Safe perfection of every detail— 
You will then see it is the 

at the blade—feel its keen 
equal of the other razor— Razor cutting edge—no other blade 


and cost you 16/- less. ; could shave your beard more 
Then why pay a guinea ? Shaves Easiest. No dull blades. easily than that. 
Clemak Razor and Seven 
Blades 
New Model Set with Twelve 
Blades 
Combination Outfit, Strop- 
ping Machine, Velvet 
Hide Strop with Clemak 
and Twelve Blades .. 10/6 
OF ALL STORES, 
CUTLERS, ETC., 


“‘Made as well and shaves as well as any 
Guinea Razor.” or post free from 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London™ 


Messrs. W. Plant & Co., Market Street, Sydney, Sole Australasian Agents 


LATEST WAR PICTURES fhe ween, 


— SEE THE — 


WEEKLY EDITION or me DAILY SKETCH 


EVERY FRIDAY IN SPECIAL COVER. ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
> 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS & PASTIMES. 
RATES . including Postage. Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. RATES .-_ including Postage. 


HOME. CANADA. ABROAD. 
3/9 for 3 Monthe | Monthly: ONE SHILLING NET. | 3/3)for 3Months| 4/- 


‘6 6/6| for 6Months} 8/- 
or onths Su bs cripti on Order Form. 13/- | for 12 Months} 16/ 


To the Publisher, The BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 
46 & 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


PORTSMEN at the Front | sen4 
will be interested to know 
what Sportsmen are doing at 
Home and Abroad. 
Friends and relations of our 
Soldiers and Sailors should sub- 
scribe to The Badminton, which 
will certainly be most acceptable. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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Magazine for.......months, 


The Supreme 


The decision of H.M. Government to 
take over the entire output of Sunbeam 
cars for the duration of the war is 
a tribute to the excellent service they 


are giving “somewhere” in France, 


Russia, Belgium, and Egypt. 


The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., Wolverhampton. 
Manchester: 112, Deansgate. Agents for London and 
District: J. Keele, Ltd., 72, New Bond Street, W. 
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